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Petroleum In Its Relation to the 
Present World Crisis 


FRANK PHILLIPS, CHAIRMAN 


Phillips Petroleum Company 
3artlesville, Oklahoma 


The Superintendent of your Society asked me to speak to- 
night on the subject “Petroleum In Its Relation to the Present 
World Crisis.” As Chairman of the General Committee, District 
No. 2, of the Petroleum Industry Committee, I have had oppor- 
tunity to make a first-hand study of our industry’s functions in 
the present crisis. Beyond all question, the present war will be 
won by the nation that has the largest supply of oil and can make 
the best quality of motor fuel. Never before in the history of 
the world has a war been fought to such an extent with, as well 
as for, petroleum. Much of the strategy on both sides has been 
dictated by the need of oil. 

We oil men haven’t done much talking publicly about our 
business since the headless ghost of the NRA Blue Eagle haunted 
us for 112 days at Madison, Wisconsin, during the oil trial of 
1937-38. Few industries have been slandered, harassed, prosc- 
cuted and persecuted as much as the oil industry. But we have 
a story to tell of the vital importance of oil, its history and re- 
markable development, a story so impressive that I am proud 
to be an oil man. 

Oil goes back beyond the dawn of history. I am no expert 
on the beginnings of history, but I have supported anthropological 
and archeological work in Oklahoma. In my own museum, I 
have a collection of many exhibits and objects that portray the 
unwritten history of America, the records of those who lived 
here many thousands of years ago, as well as in the recent past. 

It is my understanding that the antiquity of man in North 





Address at Annual Meeting, State Historical Society, September 27, 
1941. 
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America goes back some 25 to 50 thousand years. Here in Ne- 
braska, Yuma points have been discovered at random by farmers. 
The excavation at Scottsbluff has established the existence of 
man as a contemporary of certain animals which are now extinct, 
while the excavation at Signal Butte is one of the oldest definite 
evidences of man in North America. The Folsom discovery in 
eastern New Mexico and eastern Colorado indicates the presence 
of man at an even earlier period —as early as 50,000 years ago 
according to some geologists. 

Both the Department of Anthropology at the University oi 
Nebraska and the Nebraska Historical Society have made re- 
markable contributions to our knowledge of prehistoric and his- 
toric man. Of this I have some information, because Nebraska’s 
Upper Republican Culture, identified by Dr. Strong, is also 
found in the Oklahoma Panhandle. Publications on the Proto- 
Historic and Historic Pawnee that were the result of joint work 
by these two institutions were used as reference in the reconstruc- 
tion of a model village now on display in my museum. In the 
last twenty years there have been systematic excavations which 
have made the prehistory of Nebraska the best known of any of the 
Plains states. 

In the history of man 50,000 years is impressive and fasci- 
nating. In the history of oil, such a period is almost momentary. 
The youngest oil we produce is probably at least four or five million 
vears old. 

There are several theories on the formation of oil, but the 
generally accepted one is that sea and plant life of millions of 
years ago, trapped under immense pressure and subjected to 
heat, formed the oil we are now producing from a mile or more 
beneath the surface of the earth. The oil business, as we know 
it today, only started in 1859 when Edwin Drake, an ex-railroad 
conductor, drilled a 69'2-foot well and brought in a gusher of 33 
barrels. However, man has used petroleum products since the 
earliest days of which there is any definite record. 

Small clay images with wigs of asphalt were found in ex- 
cavations in Mesopotamia in strata which dated several thousand 
years B. C. Nebuchadnezzar used asphalt for paving and ce- 
menting, as did the Romans. Marco Polo noted that the 
Chinese used natural gas for a fuel. The American Indians 
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attributed medicinal properties to the crude oil which they found 
seeping from the ground in small quantities. 

[Strangely enough, until the attack on Pearl Harbor revolu- 
tionized all business, the oil industry faced some of the 
same problems created when the first well was drilled in 
1859.]* At that time oil, skimmed from streams in small quantities, 
was sold as medicine and harness oil. Drake’s 33-barrel gusher 
caused overproduction, for 33 barrels of medicine and liniment 
a day were more than the market could absorb. Consequently, 
the price broke. Chemists were called in to solve the problem. 
They were asked to find some use for this greasy, evil-smelling 


product. After exhaustive laboratory experiments, they found 
that the oil could be deodorized and that by distilling it they could 
produce a satisfactory burning oil for lamps. Later, they found 


that the residue could be used as a lubricant. Thus the oil in- 
dustry was born. 

More wells were drilled, pipelines were laid and refineries 
built. Then in rapid succession followed the automobile, truck, 
bus, and airplane, while science continued to develop new products 
that could be made from crude oil and new uses for these products. 
In eighty-two years Drake’s single well has become 390,000 pro- 
ducing wells, many of which are more than 10,000 feet deeper 
than Drake’s first well. 

Contrast, if you will, 1859 and 1941. Imag-ne, if you can, 
the calamity that would result should the supply of petroleum 
and its products be suddenly stopped. The lights would go out, 
the water would be shut off, the fire department would be help- 
less, transportation would be paralyzed, thirty million trucks, 
automobiles, and buses would sputter and stop. Factories of all 
kinds would shut down for want of lubricating oil. Railroad 
trains would stop, airplanes would fall, ships would flounder 
helplessly at sea for lack of fuel and lubricants. The national de- 
fense would crumble, for tanks, airplanes and motorized equip- 
ment are helpless without gasoline and lubricating oil. Our 
navy would rust at anchor, and every wheel in the nation would 
stop. 

The industry’s most rapid growth has been during the 
last twenty years, paralleling the spectacular increase in the use 


Passages enclosed in brackets indicate 1943 additions to the 1941 address 
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of the automobile. At the outbreak of the first World War there 
were one and one-half million automobiles in the United States. 
When the Armistice was signed, four years later, there were 
six million. Today there are more than thirty million automobiles 
and trucks on the streets and highways of the United States - 
one for every four*persons, and petroleum is the fourth largest 
of our American industries. 

The United States leads all other nations in petroleum science, 
because oil is truly an American industry. Although we have 
only 64% of the world’s population, we have 71% of the world’s 
automobiles and use 71% of the world’s production of gasoline. 

In the early days of oil development, locating new oil fields 
was about as scientific as crystal gazing. A peach twig or 
doodle bug was the accepted method of hunting new reserves. 
New fields were opened up simply because of some oil man’s 
lucky hunch. Later, possible oil-bearing structures were located 
by geological surface indications such as outcropping of rock 
strata. These crude methods, however, provided little reliable 
information about structures far beneath the earth’s surface. 
But scientists, in their never-ending search and study, soon de- 
signed new equipment, new instruments, and new methods of 
finding oil. 

One important development has been the use of the seismo- 
graph, an instrument which for years has been used in laboratories 
to record earth tremors. The seismograph is a recording device 
which, in modern oil usage, measures the depth of underlying 
formations. This method does not actually locate oil, but it does 
determine whether or not there is a structure that might con- 
tain petroleum. 

Today, oil-bearing structures are located with greater ac- 
curacy than ever before, and the nation’s known oil reserves are 
higher than at any time in the history of the industry. As new 
locating methods and devices are perfected, new oil pools and 
more reserves will be found. It is not unlikely that oil will 
eventually be produced from a part of every state in the Union. 

Late in 1939, Nebraska joined the ranks of oil-producing 
states, of which there are now twenty-three. Although the his- 
tory of oil in Nebraska is brief, the state yielded approximately 
247,000 barrels of oil in 1940. From our knowledge of the pe- 
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troleum geology of the state, the prospects are that Nebraska will 
assume an important place in the production of crude oil. It 
may not be as prolific as Oklahoma or Kansas, but it will pro- 
duce a lot of oil over a considerable area. 

[In war, as well as peace, oil is one of our leading industries. 
No factor can contribute more toward winning this mechanized 
war than full utilization of the oil industry's potentialities. 
Few —if any— industries have met the war crisis more ef- 
fectively, though none had to adapt so great a variety of opera- 
tions. Tens of thousands of tank cars, normally operating in 
interior areas, were shifted to East Coast service when subma- 
rine attack and need for tankers elsewhere terminated ocean 
movements of crude and finished products to large East Coast 
consuming centers. Through numerous expedients, coupled with 
notable performance on the part of the railroads, this alternative 
movement of products was performed far beyond initial expecta- 
tions. 

New pipe lines were built; some were reversed in direction 
of flow, others were relaid or enlarged to remove bottlenecks. 
River traffic north and east was greatly expanded. Refinery 
vields were altered without promise of relief through appropriate 
price compensation. The industry reduced its gasoline yield to 
39.7 per cent of a barrel of crude as compared with 44.0 per cent 
in 1941. At the same time, fuel oil yields were increased from 
37.5 per cent to 41.2 per cent. 

Behind our busy factories and plants are the vast oil re- 
serves of America. No other nation is producing as much oil 
as we are nor has the refinery-capacity to equal our volume of 
finished products. We hear frequent reference to the oil wells 
of Europe, but the total production of all the countries occupied 
hy the Axis is indicated at only about 146,000 barrels a day. This 
country’s production during 1942 averaged 3,796,000 barrels a 
day, and because of accelerated military requirements will prob- 
ably exceed four million barrels during 1943.] 

In the quality of products created, we are far ahead of 
other nations. Ordinary motor fuel such as you burn in your 
car has an anti-knock rating of 75 octane, while most commercial 
aircraft use a gasoline of 87 to 93 octane. America’s latest type 
military planes use gasoline of 100 octane, the highest that has 
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heretofore been manufactured in commercial quantities. We 
are now manufacturing this high-octane fuel in increasing 
quantities, and its use opens the way for greater engine power 
without increase in size. Used in a modern 87-octane engine, 
this super-fuel can increase power output by fifty per cent with- 
out a comparable increase in weight. This additional power 
may be used for increased speed, increased payload, or longer 
cruising range, all of which are vital factors in our future avia- 
tion development, especially of war planes. Speaking before the 
National Petroleum Association, Wright W. Gary, director of 
refining in the Office of Petroleum Coordinator, recently said, 
“The battle of democracy is being fought on many fronts, and 
on all of the fronts 100 octane aviation gasoline must be sup- 
plied by our own refining industry.” 

{Last year the United Nations gained air supremacy in 
several important theaters of war. American and British fac- 
tories proceeded to step up production of planes, and the higher 
octane fuel now being supplied by this country has given the 
allied air-force the added advantage of better performing air- 
craft.] Bombers now being built in the United States can fly 
from England to Berlin, drop their deadly burdens and return 
without refueling. Using 100 octane gasoline, which is available 
in large quantities only in the United States, flying fortresses can 
now cruise far above the range of anti-aircraft guns and most 
enemy aircraft. The English report that four grades of gasoline 
have been found in German planes falling into their hands. The 
octane ratings have been 65-75-87, and in only two cases as 
high as 100 octane. One of the two German planes using 100 
octane was the one landed by Rudolph Hess. 

No one can predict the ultimate size of the American air 
fleet and what its gasoline requirements will be. But it is estimated 
that to keep 8,000 bombers and 4,000 pursuit planes (about half 
Germany’s total air strength) in the air for only five hours would 
require seven million gallons of gasoline, or nearly half the 
monthly gasoline consumption of the entire State of Nebraska. 

Such a volume of consumption does not take into account 
the millions of gallons of gasoline, diesel oil, and fuel oil used 
by other motorized equipment, ships and submarines. 

[More 100-octane aviation gasoline for the allied air forces 
and more vital synthetic rubber for our war needs can be made 
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as a result of a revolutionary new catalytic process called /sover- 
sion, recently discovered in Phillips Petroleum Company’s re- 
search laboratories. Isoversion changes petroleum products 
formerly of almost no value in the war program, into products 
that are vitally needed in large quantites to make 100-octane gaso- 
line, synthetic rubber, and other critical war materials. 

The Company has also developed a new catalytic conversion 
process, called Cycloversion, through which lower grades of 
automobile gasoline or other petroleum distillates are changed 
into a product which, when blended with other aviation stocks, 
greatly improves the flight performance of the finished aviation 
gasoline. The important feature of this process is in its increased 
production of 100-octane gasoline. although with this product it is 
also feasible to make other fuels which greatly exceed existing 
standards. 

This valuable new development will be made available to all 
companies authorized by the government to use the process in 
the war program. 

The flexibility of the Cycloversion process, both in regard 
to type of feed stocks which it will successfully handle and to 
final products which can be manufactured by slight alterations in 
operating conditions, is an important advantage under today’s 
fast-changing war conditions and for the post-war future. 

As a third important step in meeting the nation’s require- 
ments for aviation, Phillips completed and put into operation 
in the latter part of 1942 the first large commercial plant employ- 
ing a recently developed process for the production of 100-octane 
aviation gasoline blending agents. 

This plant, designed and built by Company engineers to 
utilize an HF Acid Alkylation Process developed within our or- 
ganization, employs an entirely different catalyst than is used in 
other alkylation processes. Appreciable savings may be effected 
in the use of many critical materials and scarce refrigeration 
equipment through the use of the new process, and certain design 
features of the Phillips plant have been incorporated in HF 
Alkylation plants built by others. ] 

There are literally thousands of products, from chewing gum 
to road material, that are made, or can be made, from petroleum. 
It is oil that runs your cars, flies your planes and lights your 
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lamps; also kills your flies, cleans your clothes, ripens your fruit. 
and puts you to sleep in the hospital for an operation. 

From natural gas we can make a variety of plastic materials 
from which thousands of articles can be manufactured. It is 
likely that petroleum will not enly supply the gasoline and oil for 
airplanes, but the materials with which to manufacture these 
planes and the explosives for them to drop. 

[An important development has been the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber from petroleum. Not generally known is the 
fact that long before Pearl Harbor, Phillips Company was en- 
gaged in the quantity production of butadiene, which is the basic 
component of synthetic rubber. In addition to being the first 
large-scale producer of synthetic rubber from petroleum ma- 
terials, the Company’s affiliate, Hycar Chemical Company, also 
made more synthetic rubber from butadiene during 1942 than any 
other manufacturer in the nation. This production is filling a 
most critical need prior to the completion of large Government 
plants now under construction. The company has now in the 
course of construction one of the largest butadiene plants in the 
entire Government program, which is aimed at relieving the 
serious rubber shortage by producing synthetic rubber at a rate 
exceeding pre-war imports of natural rubber. 

These amazing developments have been brought about 
through the expenditure of millions of dollars by the oil industry 
itself. Phillips Petroleum Company alone employs more than a 
thousand trained technicians who are constantly developing new 
processes and new products, and this is typical of the entire in- 
dustry. ] 

Some people would have you believe that the oil industry is 
a giant octopus, a monopoly owned and controlled by unprincipled 
Wall Street money barons, rolling in wealth that they obtained by 
robbing widows and orphans and bilking the public. But let us 
see what this great blood-sucking octopus has done to the people 
of the United States. 

Since 1926, the year used by the Government for compar- 
ison of price statistics, the retail price of gasoline in the United 
States has been reduced 34 per cent. This is equivalent to a 
saving to motorists of nearly two billion dollars a year on the 
nation’s present gasoline consumption. Of course, you motorists 
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have not realized the full benefit of this saving because the oil 
industry’s tax bill has grown until it is now approximately one 
and a half billion dollars, more than triple the net profits of the in- 
dustry. Oil, which pays eleven per cent of our total taxes, is 
one of the biggest tax payers in the country. 

According to the latest bulletin of price statistics issued by 
the Government, the wholesale price of all commodities was 87 
per cent of the 1926 level. Yet our present wholesale prices of 
petroleum products are only 60 per cent of the 1926 average. 

[In peace time the oil industry gave year-round employment, 
with perhaps the shortest hours, to over a million people at 
average monthly wages higher than in any other comparable in- 
dustry. In addition, it purchases billions of dollars’ worth of 
material and services from other industries. Last year we in- 
creased the number of hours worked per week by employees, as 
this, together with the employment of women for light manual 
operations, was regarded as the most effective solution to the 
problem of providing additional and necessary manpower. ] 

Now let us see who this “octopus” really is. The oil in- 
dustry is owned by some two million stockholders and bond- 


‘ ’ 


holders. Our company has over 41,000 stockholders, nearly 
half of whom are women. They live in every state in the Union 
and some foreign countries. Two hundred forty of them live 
right here in Nebraska. Perhaps some of them are in this audi- 
ence. I may be talking to some of my bosses. 

Now that we know who the “octopus” is, let us see how 
much money he made. During the past ten years, three per cenit 
was the average rate of return on investment in the oil industry in 
the United States. 

During the eighty-two years of its life the oil industry has 
grown from a medicine business to one of our largest and most 
important industries. It has continued its growth and progress 
even during depression years, and has reached its present stature 
without shooting, plowing under, or otherwise destroying any 
of our natural resources; and without one penny of help in the 
way of subsidy from our national government. 


At the expense of millions of dollars in scientific research, 
the industry has conserved our national oil reserves. It has 
constantly improved its products and reduced their cost. In this 
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hour of crisis in our national affairs, America has turned to its 
great manufacturing plants, its great industries and industrial 
leaders for help. The oil industry, for one, was ready for the 
emergency and more than willing to turn its energies to the 
country’s service. 

The scientific progress and the growth of the oil industry, 
alike, are the result of personal ambition inspired by the op- 
portunities afforded under our American system of free enter- 
prise. This system our forefathers fought to establish — this 


system we will fight to maintain. 


Nebraska as a Petroleum Producer 


A brief supplement to the remarkable address by Frank 
Phillips finds proper place at the end of his discussion. 

From George E. Condra, Director of Nebraska Conserva 
tion Survey, we have information from a report by E. C. Reed, 
\ssitsant State Geologist, as follows: 

“Oil was discovered in Nebraska on November 1, 1939, when 
the Pawnee Royalty Company’s Boice No. 1 well, about three miles 
west of Falls City (NE 1/4 NE 1/4, Sec. 18, T. 1 N.. R. 16 E., 
Richardson County) was drilled into the Hunton formation but 
the development of the area took place during 1940. After a 
pumping test lasting eighteen days, the Boice well stopped pro- 
ducing and failed to qualify for the State bonus of $15,000 of- 
fered for the first well to produce 50 barrels per day for sixty con 
secutive days. On May 9, 1940, the company’s Bucholz No. 1 well 
was completed about half a mile southeast of the discovery well 
and flowed at the rate of about 330 barrels per day, easily meeting 
the bonus requirements. 

“In addition to the discovery well (which later was recon- 
dlitioned ) and the bonus well, 28 producers were drilled in the Falls 
City field during 1940. Of these wells, 23 are in Section 20, two 
are in the northern part of Section 29, two in the southwestern 
part of Section 17, and three in the eastern part of Section 18, all 
in Township I north, Range 16 east, Richardson County. The 
present proven area of the field is approximately 690 acres, ex- 
tending for a distance of 2 1/4 miles from north-northwest to 
south-southeast and having a maximum width of about 3/4 mile.” 
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Nebraska Oil Production in 1941 

“Ninety wells were completed in Nebraska during 1941, of 
which forty-two were producers. One of them was the discovery 
well of a new field. All of the production to date is in Richardson 
County. At the close of the year fourteen wells were drilling and 
three more were shut down for orders, hoping for future develop- 
ment of production. 

Most of the drilling activity was in Richardson County, which 
liad sixty-eight operations: Ten wells were drilled in Nemaha 
County, five drilled or drilling in Gage County, three each in 
Otoe and Furnas counties, two each in Cass, Harlan, Johnson 
and Sarpy counties, and ten wells were completed or drilling over 
the remainder of the state.” 

During the year 1942 Nebraska had about eighty-five pro 
ducing wells and a production of about 1,250,000 barrels. 

Consolidated figures of Nebraska oil production are as fol- 
lows: In 1940, 274,680 barrels; in 1941, 1,886,920 barrels; in 1942, 
1,250,000 barrels. Total, 3,407,600 barrels. 


World-Wide Refueling for Cargo Planes 


In the plans being made by Standard Oil it is expected that super- 
planes will be built to carry the vast cargoes of war and post-war years 
The company estimates, for the nation, 3,500 of the lighter cargo planes 
in service in January 1943, but anticipates 18,000 within the vear, aug 
mented by 1,000 of the mammoth type. Only a few of these latter, capable 
of replacing ships for fast freights in fighting fronts, have been built thus 
far. Their efficient operation will require fuel supplies all over the world, 
and this means the spotting of 100-octane plants near to the sources of 


supply. 

Most light types currently in use, according to the company, consume 
one to four tons of fuel for every ton of cargo carried. Most of the 
gasoline must be taken by tank ship to stopping points, tying up one to 
four tons of shipping for every ton of air cargo. The economy of locating 
high-octane refineries at strategic points is apparent. 

(Digest of AP dispatch in Scottsbluff Daily Star-Herald, 3/9/43.) 
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The Value and Service of the Nebraska 
State Historical Society 


SENATOR DanieL GARBER, RED CLoup 

The Nebraska State Historical Society is the oldest state 
mstitution in Nebraska. Nebraska voted for statehood ‘in 
1866. Three constitutional officers of the state organized the 
“State Historical Society and Library Association” in Lincoln 
in 1867. This society we. reorganized under its present name in 
1878. Nebraska was fortunate in that her early state officials had 
a vision of the future needs and possibilities of such an institu- 


tion. That vision has been extended by their successors. 

It is a fact worthy of note that this Society was given an 
even start as a great department of state government in the liter- 
ary field, and during these seventy-four years of existence has 
published upwards of one hundred volumes and 50,000 pages of 


interesting and instructive information on every subject concern- 
ing the land, the people and the spirit of Nebraska. All of which 
compares very favorably with the Nebraska Legislature during 
the same period in the publication of its law-making proceedings 
in each regular session. 

It is with apology that I attempt to assay the Nebraska State 
Historical Society in the presence of its venerable and able direc- 
tor and secretary, who during his quarter of a century of service 
to this institution has contributed to its files upwards of a thon- 
sand personally written papers and has secured innumerable 
papers from other authors, thereby making this organization the 
glowing success it is recognized to be throughout the state and 
nation. I also recognize other contributors and supporters present. 

Whenever | think of assaying, a personal experience bobs 
before my vision. More than forty years ago I was prowling 
around in the Rocky Mountains — just a plain cowboy decorated 
with a highly efficient Colt’s 45-calibre pistol and a pair of spurs, 
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and riding decidedly uncertain horses, in the cattle country. One 
day as | dismounted at a spring | observed a curious seam of 
white rock perhaps six inches wide running through the solid 
granite under the lava formation across the gulley, and reappear- 
ing up the mountain side. On examination I found shining yel- 
low particles in this rock and also smoky streaks. 

In previous years | had had a little experience in the placer 
diggings in the old Sutter’s Mill District along the American 
River in California. By the way, I have talked with forty-niners 
who have scooped pure gold out of crevices in the bed rock with 
their camp spoons by buckskin-wallet full, and other forty-niners 
who have played poker with $50 gold slugs where the stakes were 
stacked so high in single, double and triple stacks that the players, 
sitting erect, could not see over the top. 

Now to get back to the spring: I hastily made up my mind 
that I had discovered one of those coveted contact veins of gold- 
hearing quartz such as every old prospector is forever looking for. 
I thought this might be another Comstock Lode. 

I secured an extra good sample, and on my first trip when 
my boss sent me to Cripple Creek, about thirty miles away, with 


sample and pistol and spurs I strutted to an assayer’s office. He 


held my sample in his hand and cynically turned it over and over, 
then looked at me. 

“Where the hell are you from, anyway?” he growled. “You 
can find this stuff anywhere hereabouts by the wagon load. Guess 
you were looking for gold, weren’t you? This is iron — pyrites 
of iron embedded in bull quartz.” 

“Well,” I replied, “I’d guess I’m about half right, for I sure 
thought it was quartz.” 

In my attempt at assaying here today I may be unable to 
identify the gold, but I hope to be about half right. 

The Nebraska Historical Society has branched out and be- 
come a great storehouse of unlimited, useful and entertaining 
information concerning Nebraska. Numerous fields of research 
have been worked over and recorded. Information from every 
available source has been compiled, and also stacks of information 
from other states along kindred lines. 

From Indians, adventurers, trail-blazers and pioneers, to 
various lines of science, this Society has sought out information 
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and recorded its findings. Village sites and burial grounds of 
Nebraska’s prehistoric men and their place in world chronology 
have been explored and recorded. In Nebraska this is one of 
the highly productive fields of research. The vast deposits of 


prehistoric animals have been explored and the dates of their 


habitation have been relatively fixed on the calndar. 

The surface and the subsurface waters, the meteorological 
phenomena, the explorers, the Spanish Expedition, the Indian 
Wars, the homesteaders, the general development of the state 
including the social structure, the political history and religious 
attitudes; persons, families, communities — all these have been 
recorded and indexed. 

The files of all the current newspapers of the state have been 
kept up to date, which not only piles up masses of history for 
future generations, but offers a great reference library for the 
current generation. 

This recalls to my mind the first ancient newspaper I ever 
saw. While in high school I found an old local paper of Vir- 
ginia, all of which I read. But only an advertisement clung to 
my memory. This paper contained an illustrated public-sale bill. 
Among articles mentioned were “4 black niggers, 1 good dis- 
positoned nigger mammy with extra good teeth, 1 four wheeled 
wagon with 3 good wheels and spokes and material for repair ; 
2 barrels of good corn whiskey 4+ and 5 years old, and 1 full size 
cedar coffin.” That advertisement sure said a mighty lot, and ow 
advertisements of today may be as interesting a hnudred years 
hence. 

In addition to all the achievements above noted, the Nebras- 
ka Historical Society offers opportunity for Nebraskans to meet 
on common ground, make acquaintance and build friendships. 
The atmosphere of Nebraska’s traditions, history and _ scientific 
research insures mutual hospitality secluded from social animos- 
ities, political frictions and financial worries. 

In conclusion, I can name no subject relating to the land of 
Nebraska that has been ignored in the voluminous and _ illumi- 
nating records compiled by this Society and placed at the com- 
mand of the public. Literary talent is being lured out of se- 
clusion to increase the information. 

In my judgment it is impossible for anyone to evaluate, in 
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terms of either barter or gold, the service of the Nebraska His- 
torical Society. Suppose that tonight a fire would wipe out all 
its records and files. Could anyone estimate such a calamity? The 
very suggestion of such a possibility makes us gasp. 

The Nebraska Historical Society might be termed the link 


between Origin and Destiny in this great state. 


Education for Democracy 


Dr. Bryan S. SToFFER, DOANE COLLEGE 


To discuss the subject assigned to me in seven minutes is 
an impossible task. In this brief statement I shall limit myself 


to a few salient facts and principles. 

In a Democracy the ultimate authority resides in the people. 
This authority is expressed through laws and representatives ap- 
proved by them and not in an unorganized mob fashion. This 
democratic state has been cefined in many ways. A statement 
of President Wilson in this connection is suggestive. He de- 
fined Democracy as a hope — “the hope that the individual is 
wise enough to know his own interest and good enough to make 
it that of his fellow men.” 

Any approximation of this goal necessitates the effective 
education of each citizen and prospective citizen. Public welfare 
suffers and indeed the state may be in grave danger if the in- 
dividual is not given the best education of which he is capable. 
Equality of opportunity in education does not demand the same 
education for each person. Mass education has tended to do this 
very thing and hence the mounting tide of dissatisfaction. Uni- 
formity is deadening and destructive of the rich possibilities of 
life in a free commonwealth. 

If education in a Democracy, then, should aim at nothing 
less than the maximum development of each individual life, it is 
imperative that more attention be given to the discovery of apti- 
tudes and capacities. Tests and techniques of every sort are be- 
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ing tried. Some of them are proving to be exceedingly helpful. 


Much more must be done. 

In this same connection an effective program of guidance 
and counsel is imperative. Successful work here should bring a 
sharp decline in the large number of failures at the college and 
university levels. 

It is now clearly evident that brains and capacity are not dis- 
tributed according to the wealth or status of parents. Too often 
the latter have determined the candidates for higher education. 
In Europe and Asia only a comparatively few students with 
superior minds have been drawn from the less fortunate classes. 
By and large, wealth and class status have been necessary to open 
the doors which admit to the halls of learning. 

Even in our own land, according to investigation in several 
states. fifty per cent of those who are qualified mentally to re- 
ceive higher education, are unable to enter college or university. 
This is a loss which democracy can ill afford. Totalitarian states 
are educating and directing their best minds for their own ends. 
Democracies will be superseded unless they do better. Intelligence 
will he an increasingly powerful factor in the future. 

Such a program in Nebraska will mean aid to the economically 
underprivileged. The NYA is one such effort. New York State 
has operated another successfully for a number of years. The 
State Department of Education conducts examinations and grants 
scholarships tenable in any college within the state, private or 
public. The grants made are determined by the need of the stu- 
dent and in no case exceed the cost of tuition or fees. Superior 
students are thus encouraged to study within the state. Also the 
student is thus able to attend the college of his own choice. Of 
greatest importance is the fact that the superior student is trained 
for leadership. 

A Democracy is also deeply interested in the kind of educa- 
tion which the student receives. All should receive training 
which will make them intelligent and effective citizens. All 
should pursue such courses as will enable them to realize their 
maximum possibilities for rich and full living. 

Due to the high degree of specialization, the kind of voca- 
tional and professional training required will vary greatly. 
Henry J. Harrison, an able industrial leader and a member of the 
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President's Youth Commission, makes the following significant 
observation: “Technology, with its specialization of work, means 
that by far the larger number of all jobs can be filled with not 
more than five or six weeks of actual training, and while there 
will always be a demand for a small number of the very skilled, 
and a larger number of those of medium skill, the great mass of 
the work to be done can be carried on by those who have had 
little special training, if their general training for life and for 
work has been good.” Our present defense effort clearly illus- 
trates this point. 

In some circles there is an undue fear of indoctrination. While 
I have no interest in totalitarian methods, I fear that democratic 
peoples have too much taken their heritage for granted and have 
been too hesitant in teaching the fundamental principles under- 
lying their civilization and culture. If we do not give them some- 
thing worth believing, others will teach them to believe without 
much consideration for the worth of the principles which are 
taught. 

Of course education in a democracy should teach students 
to think creatively. Honest and free investigation will provide 
the basis for self-renewal and stable growth while autocracies with 
their controlled investigation stagnate. Democratic education will 
encourage increasing sensitivity, increasing resourcefulness, initia- 
tive and self-direction, and increasing self-discipline or control. 

It will also reveal the moral and spiritual basis of democracy, 
namely, the infinite worth and dignity of each and every individ- 


ual 

















My Grandfather, Robert W. Furnas 


By Satire L. Furnas * 


I am indeed happy to be with you today. Both proud and 
happy to be a native daughter. For I was born on one of the 
Furnas farms west of Brownville, in Nemaha County. On two 
trips to Brownville recently I saw the large brick farmhouse 
where I was born, also the Methodist Church on the hill where 
my brother and | were baptized. History tells us this is the 
oldest church in the state. In the fall of 1892 my Father, Mother 
and I moved to Lincoln, that I might enjoy the advantages of 
the University. 

I am not giving a formal address, as the program states, 
for | know that if my Grandfather were here, his wish would be 
that we just have a friendly chat. 

He has been gone thirty-seven years. If he were living, he 
would be past one hundred and eighteen yars of age. I feel that 
the Scriptural quotation: “Their works do follow them,” is very 
true in his case. A man at the Capitol said to me recently, “No 
one person has done so much for Nebraska as Robert Wilkinson 
Furnas.” At the Nebraska State Picnics in California, where | 
have lived for the past forty years, they refer to him as the 
“Grand Old Man of Nebraska.” 

My Grandfather was a Quaker, as many of you know. His 
parents died when he was very young, and a good old Aunt and 
Uncle brought him up. When he was about eight years old he 
gave a speech in the country schoolhouse. At the close a man 
shook hands with him and said, “Young fellow, some day you'll 
he Governor.” He was gifted in that particular way, for I never 
knew Grandfather to be at a loss for words. He was always 
fully prepared and could speak at any time in any place and on 
any subject. 

He was a deeply spiritual man. I attribute this to his Quaker 
ancestry. From a child, I remember sitting on the arm of my 
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Grandmother’s chair while Grandfather read to us from the Bible. 
You may see his Bible in the glass case, marked “Furnas Collec- 
tion,” in the Historical Museum at the State Capitol. He would 
turn his swivel chair away from the desk and kneel there to pray 
in tones soft and low, so each one of us felt the very presence of 
God in that room 

My Grandfather was a man of simple tastes. No furbelows 
for him! He always rose at five in the morning and was at his 
desk writing until seven, when breakfast was served. Then he 
drove to his fruit farm, with his faithful “Dot” trotting along 
behind. He always came home with crate. of fine seasonable 
fruits and vegetables, and did much shipping .o all parts of the 
country. 

During the time Benjamin Harrison was President (1891), 
Grandfather was called to Washington to consider a place in the 
Cabinet as Secretary of Agriculture. I remember the day he 
packed his bags and I saw him leave for the train. But, in his 
modest way, he preferred to reject that appointment and stay in 
Nebraska with his flowers, bees, fruits, and — most of all — the 
trees he loved. 

Right here I feel it is fitting that I pay tribute to my Grand- 
mother. She was a teacher in the schools when my Grandfather 
married her. A woman of fine tact and intelligence, with the 
most remarkable memory I ever knew. She met with a serious 
accident which left her practically an invalid for the remainder 
of her life. In trying to save a neighbor’s child from a burning 
house she tripped, fell and injured her spine. Through the best 
years of her life she was totally blind, by reason of cataracts 
on both eyes. But her courage and her faith sustained her, and 
to the day of her death she was mentally keen and alert, silently 
sharing in the misfortunes and successes of Grandfather. 

On a recent visit to Brock for the Sunday program in 
Coryell Park, a white-haired old gentleman came up, shook hands 
with me, and said: “Did you know that your Grandfather was the 
founder of Arbor Day? I was there. I know.” I replied, “Yes, 
I knew it. The family all knew it.” 

My Grandfather was Governor at the time, so his friend, 
Sterling Morton, presented the bill and Grandfather signed it. 
The creative spirit within him kept whispering, “Plant trees! 
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Plant trees!!’" However, if Grandfather were living today he 


would say, “Let Morton have the credit.” 

One of the finest things Grandfather ever did for Nebraska 
lay in the many years he served as Secretary of the State Board 
of Agriculture. Untiring in his efforts for a successful Fair 
each year to the day of his death, he was loyal and faithful to 


his beloved Nebraska. 

I always knew when Grandfather was blue and worried, for 
then he would start singing. Bless his old heart! — he did have 
enough cares and worries to break down the strongest man. His 
favorite songs were “Old Black Joe” and “OQ Dem Golden Slip- 
pers.” He could outsing us all. When he finished he would always 
sav: “How’s that for singing? That’s what I call real singing!” 

The happiest memory of my life is the winter of 1885, which 
my Aunt and I spent with Grandfather in New Orleans. He 
had been appointed Commissioner to represent the State of Ne- 
braska at the Cotton Centennial Exposition. I was a very small 
child, but as I read this booklet, which is his report, I recall 
vividly the events which he has recorded here, relative to the 
wonderful reception on March 11, 1885, for “Nebraska Day.” 

From The Times-Democrat, leading New Orleans daily, 
quote : 


‘The Nebraska reception was pronounced by all who were so fortu- 
nate as to be present last Wednesday, at the government building of the 
Exposition, to be the most elegant affair of the kind that has been at- 
tempted by any of the states represented, and every way in keeping with 
the beautiful exhibit that has excited unbounded admiration of all be- 
holders, for the exquisite taste displayed in the decoration and beautiful 
designs executed with such artistic taste in the grains and grasses of this 
State. 

“Well may the representatives of Nebraska be proud of not only their 
state, but the successful management of this gala day reception. Nebras- 
ka’s headquarters are as handsome as a lady's boudoir, and the walls are 
decorated with bright-colored wallpaper, with a fringe of red and yellow 
corn. It is a matter of continued astonishment how anything so homely 
in itself, say the corn cob and grains of corn, can so deftly be made to 
serve the purpose of beautifying wall panels and posts. A platform had 
been erected, upon which were seated a large number of invited guests. 
A table upon which stood large vases of flowers occupied the center. In 
a large space in front of the platform were placed chairs and benches on 
which, long before the appointed hour for the opening of the ceremonies, 
an immense crowd gathered to listen to the eloquent words of the orator 
of the occasion, the Hon. J. M. Thurston. Just back of the audience sat 
the Mexican Typical orchestra which discoursed at intervals with such 
sweet music — there were exclamations of delight heard from both mer 
and women. Just think of the number of good things that were served 
to refresh the inner man. Such as ice cream, delicious cake made from 
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Nebraska flour, sparkling cider made from the apples that grow in the 
state, and besides all this there were souvenirs for the ladies, in the 
shape of exquisite boutonnieres made of fresh and natural flowers, small 
bags of corn, etc., etc. 

“At the conclusion of the exercises Mr. Thurston, in behalf of Gov. 
Dawes, formally presented the Nebraska state exhibit to the Exposition 
management. Commissioner General Morehead, in behalf of the man- 
agement, accepted the exhibit, and said: He felt deeply the honor of re- 
ceiving the exhibit, but thought it sufficient to say no more than to return 
thanks for the great exhibit which speaks for itself, and which adds so 
much to the value of the attractions of the government building. He 
thought it also due to say that the especial credit is due Nebraska, and 
the opportunity for him to say so was a fitting one because at no time had 
Nebraska hesitated to come forward in doing everything in its power to 
make the exposition a success. He also thought it proper to return well 
merited thanks to Gov. Furnas, whose efforts in behalf of Nebraska de- 
served more than a passing notice, as too much cannot be said of the 
manner in which he has sustained the honor and dignity of the state 
which he represents.” 


I was always so interested in his undertakings and proud of 


his achievements. He published The Nebraska Advertiser in 
1856. You may see a copy of it by calling at the rooms of the 
State Historical Society in the Capitol. He started The Nebraska 
Farmer in 1859, and was a contributor to newspapers all over the 
world. 

My Grandfather did not hold a college degree, and he did not 
amass a great fortune, but he possessed unlimited riches of grace: 
kindness, generosity, integrity, and love for his fellow men. 

“Well done, thou good and faithful servant, thou hast been 
faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler over many 
things ; enter thou into the joy of the Lord.” 








Music of The Pioneer Days in Nebraska 


Compiled by 
MrriAmM STANLEY CARLETON-SQUIRES 
(Mrs. Edwin E. Squires) 
Broken Bow, Nebraska 
Part V 
BLAIR 

The first musical organization in Blair was probably the 
Blair Cornet Band, organized in 1875 by Levi Handy. 

In the late 70’s the first piano came into the community. It 
is reported to have been owned by Mrs. Jacob Hungate. 

In the early 80’s S. E. Kemp conducted a music store. Also 
in the early 80’s Theodore M. [aller and B. M. Willsey conducted 
singing classes every Monday night at the Congregational Church. 

In the early days Mrs. Emanuel Castetler gave piano and 
organ lessons. 

H. O. L. Otterman taught violin about 1882. 

Music was introduced in the schools about 1895, and Wallace 
L.. Johnson was the first music supervisor. 

Mrs. L. L. Lantry owns an old melodeon which bears a repair 
date of 1865. The melodeon was made in New Haven, Connecticut. 

Stanley Copps, formerly of Blair but now having headquarters 
in Lincoln, has composed much music. His Piano Method is 
possibly his best-known work. 

Among the musicians of note who have visited Blair are 
Ellen Beach Yaw and Josef Lhevinne. 

Dana College installed the first pipe organ in Blair about 1932. 


OSCEOLA 
There was a singing school in the community in 1876-1877 
conducted by E. S. Marker. 
Mrs. Albinus Nance owned the first piano in Osceola in 1887 
Miss Josephine Headstrom gave piano lessons that same year. 
The Cantata “Queen Esther” was performed in Osceola in 


1880. 
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In 1882 Cyrus M. Barber conducted the first music store. 

Music was introduced in the schools in 1887. 

Ashton Shallenberger, the cornetist, organized the first hand. 

Miss Neva McCray in 1911 was the first violin teacher. 

H. W. Wendland was the first cornet teacher. 

In 1920 the auditorium installed the first pipe organ in 
Osceola. 


YorK 


Mrs. J]. A. Parks (nee Lena Knott), living in York on Iowa 
Avenue at the present time, is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John 
S. Knott, pioneers in York in 1876. They owned the first piano 
here—a small upright by S. Brainard & Sons which they pur- 
chased in 1878. 

Mrs. W. E. Morgan, wife of the minister of the M. E. 
Church, was the only music teacher here in the early days, giving 
her lessons on an old-fashioned reed organ. She organized all of 
her pupils (both vocal and organ) into a singing society which 
was usually called upon to perform on every occasion. The Knott 
piano, being small, was carried along for all of these “occasions,” 
as Lena Knott was one of Mrs. Morgan’s pupils. 

In 1879 the Nebraska M. E. Conference started a seminary 
in York in an old building which was also the Congregational 
Church. On October 16, 1880, the cornerstone of a new building 
was laid and in 1881 the school was moved into its new location. 
The seminary buildings are now used by the Ursuline Convent. 
In the seminary Professor Worley taught voice and Mrs. Morgan 
taught voice and piano, as well as being the head of the Music 
Department. In 1893 Mr. and Mrs. O. B. Howell replaced Pro- 
fessor Worley, and they remained in York for two years before 
moving to Lincoln. It is claimed that Mrs. B. E. Sedgwick was 
the outstanding piano teacher, as Professor Worley was of voice. 

Foremost among the musicians in York from 1876 to 1900 
were Mrs. L. D. Stilson, Flora Green, Nellie Stevenson, Mabel 
and Maud Chilcote, and Mabel Cobb—most of whom gave private 


lessons. 
The Dilettante Club, organized by one Mrs. Squires on De- 
cember 16, 1894, is said to have been the first music club in Ne- 
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braska. Its name was later changed to the Amateur Music Club, 
and this group functioned until about 1935. Mrs. D. E. Sedgwick 
was its first president, serving for eight consecutive years. Dur- 
ing that time the club gave “Trial by Jury” and two cantatas. 

The name of J. A. Parks is known all over the world, and 
the J. A. Parks Company catalog lists thousands of compositions 
and arrangements. Mr. Parks came to York in 1887 to teach and 
conduct a choral class. Before that date he lived in Lincoln. He 
established his music publishing house in 1896. 

Mrs. Joseph Fountain, who came to York in 1874 from 
Aurora, Illinois, owned a melodeon which was carried to all 
musical gatherings. 

At some time in 1882 the Andrews Opera Company gave a 
performance in York. 

P. N. Elarth, who conducted a music store in the early days 
of the town, also gave violin lessons. Among the first cornet 
teachers were Harry Love and a man by the name of Klink. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church had the first pipe organ in 
the city. 

Among the many musicians of renown who have performed 
in York are David Bispham, Evan Williams, Arthur Middleton 


and Maud Powell. 


NIOBRARA 

After having served as a musician in the Austrian army for 
seven years, Prof. John F. Lenger, a Bohemian, came to Nio- 
brara in 1879. He organized several bands in northeastern Ne- 
braska, his most famous being the Santee Sioux Indian Band, 
which, at the time, was the only all-Indian band in the world. 
This band played at the Chicago World’s Fair in 1893, and for 
President Harrison in Washington, D. C. It may be well to 
note here that Professor Lenger could speak numerous Indian 
dialects. 

Professor Lenger was able to play every band instrument 
and was also a composer of music. His favorite composition was 
“The Colonel Bogey March.” When he died in April, 1941, he 
requested that this march be played at his funeral. The request 
was honored. 
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SUPERIOR 

The Alexander Hunter family came to Superior in 1875. 
Their piano was hauled overland from Edgar by August Schmeling 
on October 28, 1875. 

When David Guthrie came to Superior from London, On- 
tario, he brought his violin, tuning-fork and bass viol with him. 

After 1880 many operettas and other musical events were 
presented by local talent. 

After Eugene E. Simpson had taught school here in 1892 
in order to get money enough to study the violin in Europe, and 
had been to Leipsig to study, he returned to give a violin recital 
in April, 1905. It is said that this was the most artistic event that 
had ever taken place in Superior. Josephine Day was his accom- 
panist. 

In 1892 or 1893 Carrie Beach organized a Mandolin Club. 
Maude and Carrie Beach, known as the Beach Sisters, lived at 
Cadams, ten miles northeast of Superior, but came to Superior 
to teach and play. 

Superior’s first band was organized before 1892. Yager was 
the name of the director. 

Miss Warren (now Mrs. F. S. Fosmire of Fort Morgan, 
Colorado) was Superior’s first piano teacher. She also taught in 
the nearby towns of Hardy, Nelson, and Cadams. 

Miss Jeanette Dysart (Mrs. J. S. Young of Fremont, Ne- 
braska) was Superior’s first music supervisor in 1902. She also 
gave private lessons in voice and piano. 

Mary Felt and Josephine Day, driving in a phaeton to the 
doors of various women who were interested in music or singing 
in a chorus, and asking them to join, organized the Matinee 
Musicale in the fall of 1905. The ladies studied musical history 


and sang together for many years, doing very commendable work. 
A. A. Connor had the first music store in Superior. 
In 1923 a pipe organ was installed in the First Presbyterian 
Church. The Methodist Episcopal Church at one time had an 
organ pumped by hand, but it was of little value. 


AURORA 
Dr. Myers organized and directed the first band in Aurora 


some time prior to 1880. 
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The first piano came into the community about 1880, and 
Mrs. A. W. Agee was the first piano teacher. 

In the early 80’s A. M. Glover conducted a music store in 
Aurora. 

“Madame Butterfly,” given by local talent some time before 
1885, is the first record of a musical event of any importance in 
Aurora. At that time the town had a musical association. 

About 1890 P. H. Burt taught the violin. 

Edward Baxter Perry of Boston gave a concert in Aurora 
about 1900—probably the first concert by a professional musician 
there. 

Music was introduced in the Aurora schools in September, 
1908, Miss Hannah Wismer being the first supervisor. 

The First Methodist Episcopal Church installed the first pipe 
organ in Aurora in 1910. 


SARGENT 

In 1880 Mrs. E. P. Savage, whose husband later became the 
Governor of Nebraska, owned the first piano in Sargent. 

Sargent’s first singing-school was formed by Mrs. I. W. Nor- 
ton in 1881. 

Sargent’s first band was organized in 1885 and Alfred 
Stoner was the first band-master. At about the same time Pro- 
fessor Zipser taught the violin. 

In 1891 Mrs. William Mundy taught piano. 

Henry Williams has at valuable Messiah violin which has 
recently been examined and listed for sale. 


CALLAWAY 

E. B. Whaley conducted the first singing-school in Sand 
Valley in 1883. 

Ella Woolington in 1884 owned the first piano in this com- 
munity, and the first piano-teacher was Mrs. James N. Yates, who 
was Ella Woolington. 

The first band was organized in Callaway in 1887. Earl 
Vincent, who played a cornet, was its first leader. 

Dr. R. R. Baker, a dentist and a very fine violinist, was the 
first person to teach the violin here. He was playing in the 
orchestra in Ford’s Theater in Washington, D C., the night Lin- 
coln was shot. 
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Mr. S. A. Myers, eighty years old, owns a violin which he 
has had for fifty years. 

It has been reported that at one time there was a pipe-organ 
in the Episcopal Church at Callaway, but it is not in use at the 
present time. In 1892 the church was given a bell from a foundry 
in London, England. 

Music was introduced in the Callaway schools in September, 
1920, Miss Carroll Wheeler being the first supervisor. 

There are two composers of published music in Callaway, 
namely, Vanner Vangreen and Miss Johanna M. Mortensen. 


WEEPING WATER AND NEHAWKA 


In the 1870's the reed organ was the first musical instrument 
found in the home and small church. One of the first reed organs 
was bought about 1876 by Lawson Sheldon of Nehawka. A few 
homes possessed a square piano. The first upright pianos were 
purchased about 1885. 

In 1885 the Weeping Water Academy had a music depart- 
ment, but the Nehawka Public School did not have music in its 
curriculum until 1926. Miss Lily Chadsey taught public-school 
music at Weeping Water, and Miss Millard Nellor was an early 
music teacher in Nehawka. 

In 1887 there was a Ladies’ Band in Weeping Water directed 
by Mr. Boone. In 1890 a Nehawka band was formed with Mr. 
Crandall as its director. 

The first pipe organ was installed in the Congregational 
Church of Weeping Water. 


BEATRICE 


Music was first introduced in the schools of Beatrice about 
1885. Prof. M. S. Calvin was the first supervisor. 

It is believed that the Smith brothers, who were the bankers 
of Beatrice, owned the first piano there. 

Mr. Horner conducted the first music store. 

The first pipe organ in Beatrice was installed in the Episcopal 
Church. 

Both Sousa’s and Gilmore’s hands have given concerts in 


Beatrice. 
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GOTHENBURG 

Mme. Elizabeth Ahlander-Bergstrom, wife of O. Bergstrom, 
founder of the town of Gothenburg, though petite, possessed a 
voice of remarkable strength, range and compass. She headed the 
Ahlander-Bergstrom Concert Company which early in 1885 gave 
a performance here. In November, 1885, she gave a concert in 
Kearney to a crowded house. 

The Gothenburg Cornet Band was organized in September, 
1885. Its first public appearance was at a masquerade ball given 
Thanksgiving night, November 26, 1885, at Thomas & Bradley’s 
Hall. Two hundred people attended. 

Mention is made of a piano at the Gothenburg Hotel which 
all the young people of 1885 enjoyed. “Ad” Johnson owned the 
hotel. 

In September, 1885, Mrs. \W. D. Griffin, teacher of the first 
city school, had a new piano; and, with the band equipment, the 
town was said to be “well supplied with musical instruments.” 

The first piano teacher, in Gothenburg. was G. Odenerauts, 
who also gave lessons 6ri'the organ. At ninety-one years of age 
he is still living in Brooklyn, New York. 

The band was organizéd in September, 1885. A. G. Mackey 
of Plum Creek (now Lexington) was its director. In November 
he moved to Gothenburg, had charge of the photo gallery, and 
assisted in Dr. Smith’s Drug Store, directing the band in his 
spare time. The following January, (1886) he went back to 
Plum Creek and A. Bystrom of Burlington, lowa, took over the 
band. 

It is supposed that George W. Erb conducted the first music 
store about 1900. 

Music was introduced in the schools of Gothenburg in 1913- 
1914. Edna Vosseller was the supervisor. 

In 1916 John Norman was the first violin teacher. He also 
gave cornet lessons and directed the band. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church in 1931 had the first pipe 
organ in town. 

When Godowsky gave a concert in Gothenburg, he used a 
Steinway piano owned by Mrs. Anna Piatt Boiset and it is said 
that he greatly appreciated the instrument. This was some time 
prior to the World War. 
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ALMA 

Mrs. J. G. Thompson came to Alma in 1886 and taught 
instrumental music. She was one of the first organists of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church here. 

About 1894 or 1895, Miss Marshall, who was a teacher in 
the old Orleans ( Nebraska) Seminary, taught piano and voice in 
Alma before her marriage to Professor Estabrook of the same 
seminary. 

One of the best musicians of the town was Miss Ethel K. 
Thompson, who graduated from the Nebraska Wesleyan Con- 
servatory of Music, the New England Conservatory of Music in 
Boston, and studied also in Germany. 


NELIGH 

In 1880 the first piano to come to Neligh was owned by 
Matthew Burr, and in the same year Agnes Earl gave piano 
lessons. 

Norman Carkuff organized a band in 1885 and was its direc- 
tor. 

In 1889 a Conservatory of Music was founded at Gates 
College, and Prof. E. B. Geer, a graduate of Oberlin, was the 
professor of music. A Choral Union was then organized at the 
College. Although Gates College is discontinued, it has left its 
musical influence. 

R. J. Earl & Sons had a music store in Neligh in 1889. 

Charles Wille was the first violin teacher in 1890. 

Dr. S. W. Allen was the first to teach cornet playing. 

Also, the first pipe organ was installed -in the Congregational 
Church in 1890. 

Music was not introduced into the schools until 1911. Miss 
Jennie Smith was the first supervisor. 

Howard Kirkpatrick, recently of the faculty of the University 
School of Music of Lincoln, was the first composer of music in 
this locality. 

Dr. Compton of Neligh was a cornetist in Sousa’s Band. 


MULLEN 


In 1887 Mrs. R. W. Boonefield owned the first piano in 
Grant County, and in 1889 Mr. Wilkinson gave piano and violin 
lessons. 
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The first musical organization in the Sandhills of Nebraska 
was a cowboy land, organized in 1900 by the Ladies’. Aid of 
Mullen. James Kudrna was its director and taught cornet and 
violin. Professor Stone directed the first band in Grant County 

Music was first introduced in the schools of Mullen in 1905, 
with Mrs. Nora Cramer as the first supervisor. 

Mattie Dill gave piano lessons in Hooker County in 1905. 


McCook 


| am informed that McCook has no records relating to its 
early musical events. 

The pioneer, H. P. Sutton (head of the Sutton Jewelry 
Store), at one time directed a band that played well enough to be 
one of the official bands at the Omaha Exposition in 1898. He 
had previously (in 1889) conducted a music store in McCook. 

The first pipe organ in McCook was installed in the Catholic 
Church in 1890. 

The first music supervisor was Miss Budlong when music 
was introduced in the schools in 1904-1905. 

It is thought that Charles Boyles organized the first band in 
1884-85. 

The Matinee Music Club, which sponsored the concert by 
the Kryl Orchestra in 1936, was the first musical organization 
in McCook. The United States Marine Band at one time gave a 
concert there. 

CRAWFORD 

The first piano came to Crawford in 1886 and was owned by 
©. K. Eastman. Miss Mary Regan in 1890 gave piano lessons, 
and Mossman conducted the first music store. 

The first pipe organ was installed in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Crawford in 1929. 

St. Epwarp 

Mrs. Penfield brought the first piano into the town on an 
ox-cart, but the year is not known. Mrs. Clark in Nance County 
has had her piano (an old Weber) since 1886. 

Mrs. Taylor taught piano in St. Edward about 1895. Anna 
Schulte came from Columbus to teach violin about 1914. 
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It was in 1914 that music was first introduced in the schools. 
Miss Ethel Garten of Albion was the first supervisor. 

The first pipe organ was installed in the Salem Lutheran 
Church, about nine miles north of St. Edward, about 1921. 

The Presbyterian and Methodist Episcopal Church choirs 
were the first recorded musical organizations. 

Stuart Kennedy, the first cornet teacher in the town, organ- 
ized the first band and was its director. 

The first concert of any consequence was given by Blind 
Boone. 

Mart Apgar has published some songs of his own composing. 

Leo and Gene Pieper of Albion conduct orchestras which are 
quite popular at the present time. 

Harry Wells owns a violin which he claims is over one 
hundred years old. 

LEXINGTON 

In 1887 Anton Abel had the first piano in Lexington. The 
first piano that went into Dawson County is now in the Carrie 
Dewey home in Fairmont. Among the early piano teachers was 
Mrs. Clara Ellis (nee Miller). 

Mrs. E. A. VanHorn gave violin lessons in Lexington in 
1896. 

In 1903 cornet lessons were given by Mr. Hogue. Also, in 
1903 Dr. Baker sold music in his drug store. 

Blind Boone gave a concert in Lexington in 1900. 

Between 1910 and 1912 two operettas were given—probably 
the first musical events of any importance in Lexington. 

“The Ladies’ Musicale” was the first musical organization 
of the town. 

The first pipe organ installed here was in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in 1924. 


(To be continued) 





The Editor’s Table 


Frank Phillips: Nebraska Native Son 











Frank Phillips of Bartlesville, Oklahoma, is just one more 
example of a Nebraska-born man who has gone to the top. Frank 





was born at Greeley, Nebraska, November 28, 1873, the son of 






+ 


Lewis F. and Lucinda J. Phillips. When the great migration of 






grasshoppers descended upon Greeley County and the entire west 





m 1874-1877 Frank’s father moved back to Iowa, where the son 





was educated in the country schools. He moved to Bartlesville 





in 1903 and soon became a leader in the petroleum business. 






The Phillips Petroleum Company is one of the great or- 






ganizations distributing its products far and wide. Its chairman 






Frank Phillips, was appointed by Secretary Harold L. Ickes as 






chairman also of General District Committee No. 2 for the petro- 






leum industry. In that capacity he has borne tremendous respon- 






sibilities, meeting them with a truly native courage and strategy. 






In the scientific field Mr. Phillips’ interests are many and 








varied. He has given much study to the history, archeology and 






anthropology of the West, and has created a great museum at his 





home near Bartlesville. He has an active interest also in the 






work of the Nebraska State Historical Society and in his relation 





to the State as a Native Son. 

This address of Mr. Phillips’ at the annual meeting of the 
Nebraska State Historical Society in 1941 is a notable addition 
to the story of Nebraska and Plains history, somewhat revised 








and supplemented by extracts from his annual report published 





March 15, 1943. It constitutes a landmark in the story of petro- 






leum and its influence upon the world. 





[138] 
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“Ponca Publicity” 


The story of the Ponca Indian tribe will always be one of the 
most dramatic and tragic stories of the American frontier period. 
The leading article in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review 
for March, 1943, is a discussion of that section of the total Ponca 
Indian history which describes the removal of the Ponca from 
their home at the junction of the Niobrara and Missouri rivers 
in Nebraska to the Indian Territory — hot, malarial, stony and 
treeless. The author of this article, Mr. Stanley Clark,* has 
shown extraordinary industry in finding and quoting from the 
documents found in the National Archives Building at Washing- 
ton and in many other places. There are a few obvious errors in 
his twenty-page story. One that is highly obvious is the repeated 
use of “G. M. Lamberton” instead of the correct name, G. M. 
Lambertson. Mr. Lambertson, who was U. S. District Attorney 
for Nebraska in this period, was a man of great ability and start- 
ling physical appearance. He was a giant with a head of extra- 
ordinary size and a great shelf of a forehead which projected over 


his eyes like an awning over the front of a dry goods store. No 


one who once saw Genio M. Lambertson could ever forget him, 
and his name should be correctly spelled. 

After commending the fine research of Mr. Clark, as this 
writer is bound to do, there remain other criticisms upon his article. 
One of the most needful of these is his disposition to belittle the 
leading characters in this great frontier drama which is forever 
associated with Nebraska history. The story of the translation 
of the Ponca Tribe from its Nebraska home to the Indian Terri- 
tory; the return of its chiefs in mid-winter to Nebraska; the sub- 
sequent return of Chief Standing Bear and his party to Nebraska; 
their arrest by the U. S. Military; their trial before Judge Dundy 
of the U. S. District Court at Omaha; the notable trial of the case 
with two great lawyers, John L. Webster and Andrew Poppleton, 
volunteering in their defense ; the final settlement of the remnant of 
the Standing Bear party on the Niobrara River where they now 
number about two hundred people —all this makes an epic of 


* Mr. Clark is now an employee of the U. S. Department of Labor at 
the Regional Office in Dallas, Texas. 
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extraordinary and permanent public interest. This interest can- 
not be clouded by slighting references to the leading characters 
involved in the story. So, while the author has rendered an im- 
portant service in assembling his bibliography, footnotes and quo- 
tations, he has wholly missed the essential dignity and historical 
magnitude of the subject. 

The editor of this magazine had close personal contact for 
many years with the Indian woman Bright Eyes and with het 
husband Thomas H. Tibbles, Populist candidate for vice-president 
in 1904; with Chief Standing Bear; with White Eagle; with the 
attorneys in the case; with Judge Dundy, and with many members 
of the Ponca Tribe in Nebraska and in Oklahoma. In this brief 
space I cannot adequately discuss my knowledge and _ personal 
relation with all these individuals. I knew the picturesque char- 
acter Thomas H. Tibbles as a fellow newspaper man for many 
years. He was a master in the use of the long bow in political 
writing and speaking. But he was a great champion of great 
causes which have marched from Nebraska as a center to the 
outer limits of this nation and beyond the seas to other conti- 
nents in the past fifty years. 

It is of Susette LaFlesche ( Bright Eyes) that I wish to write 
just a few words of appreciation. She was a remarkable character 
in the history of the West and of the United States. She was 
the soul of sincerity in all her ways. She was gifted with a pen- 
etration into the acts and motives of men rarely found. She was 
a lover of the great literature of the world and a contributor to 
it. She was a fearless champion of every good cause. There will 
always remain with me the memory of many long summer days 
at her home on the Omaha Indian Reservation and the companion- 
ship of her hushand and her numerous Indian friends and rela- 
tives. 

The main facts of the removal of the Ponca constitute a 
story of surpassing human interest, and the main allegations of 
misuse of power and tyrannical transportation of these people 
from the beautiful clear flowing waters and pine-clad hills of Ne- 
braska to Oklahoma can never be overthrown. 

An outstanding point of interest wholly omitted by Mr. Clark 
is the discovery of petroleum upon the new Ponca Reservation in 
Oklahoma which made the tribe wealthy, as though some retribu- 
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tive justice planned to compensate them for the loss of their loved 
home in the land of Nebraska about which their children of today 
still recite the stories learned from their ancestors. 


The editor adds to this hurried review two important and significant 
notes : 

1. Judge Dundy’s decision in the Standing Bear case established a 
new legal doctrine, namely, that the Indian, like the white man, has the 
right to expatriate himself from his old tribal relations and from the rules 
and regulations which the United States had made for the government of 
tribal Indians. Thereby he may claim the rights of a citizen under the 
Constitution. 

2. The Twenty-seventh Annual Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology is the most valuable document on the history and sociology of 
Indian life in the Plains Region. It contains a monograph on “The Oma 
ha Tribe” that was the fulfilment of a long-cherished dream of Francis 
La Flesche, son of Joseph La Flesche who was a principal chief of the 
tribe. He had the collaboration of Alice C. Fletcher, holder of a fellow- 
ship in the Peabody Museum at Harvard University, and a woman of deep 
sympathetic understanding of these people with whom and for whom she 
worked. He also had the counsel of Susette La Flesche and other mem- 
bers of his family. Published in 1911, a massive volume of seven hundred 
pages, this Report will forever be the greatest source of reliable information 
on American Indians. 
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Chapters in Nebraska History 


Bills Pending in Nebraska Legislature 
























Action looking to the redemption of long deferred state 
pledges was taken by the introduction of Legislative Bill No. 147 
by Senator Daniel Garber of Red Cloud on January 19, 1943. 

The historical story of this action turns back the pages of Ne- 


braska’s early history. 
School Endowment Lands 


The 


2797 520.67 acres of land for support of common. schools; 





free gift of the United States to Nebraska was 
89,140.21 acres for support of an agricultural college and 45,439.93 
acres for the state university. The express contract between the 
State of Nebraska and the United States was that none of the prin 
cipal of this endowment should ever be alienated, and that only 
the annual income therefrom should be used to support the schools. 

The next ‘mportant chapter in the history of this endowment 
appears on page 232 of Nebraska House Journal (January 20, 
1897). Representative Addison E. Sheldon of Dawes County 
offered a resolution which was the first legal step in disclosing that 
part of this trust had been stolen by State officers: The Sheldon 
resolution was adopted. It reads as follows: 

IWhereas, The attention of the Legislature has by the Governor been 
called to irregularities and violations of the law in certain State offices; and 

IVhereas, The State apportionment of school funds is not being 
promptly paid when it was reported to be on hand, thereby entailing great 
hardship on the public schools of Nebraska; and 

Il"hereas, There is a widespread belief in Nebraska, founded on a par 
tial knowledge of facts, that the State fnuds have been systematically 
placed in banks and State’s warrants allowed to go to protest when such 
warrants should have been promptly paid 

Resolved, By the House of Representatives, the Senate concurring, 
that a committee of five be chosen to investigate the records and adminis- 
tration of the State offices. Three of said committee are to be chosen by 
the House and two by the Senate. Said committee shall have authority 
to send for persons and papers, to employ experts, and shall have access 
to all records and papers in any of the State offices, 

Sec. 2. Said committee shall select their own time for making said 


investigation, and shall report their findings to the Governor. 
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The investigation which followed this resolution disclosed a 
defalcation in the State Treasury of $553,074.61. Of this amount 
$335,878.08 was school endowment funds. 

There followed the trial of State Treasurer J. S. Bartley for 
embezzlement; his sentence for twenty-one years in the state 
penitentiary; his subsequent pardon by Governor Savage. Suit 
also followed against the bondsmen of Treasurer Bartley, with 
complete failure to recover any of the loss. 

Since these events there have been repeated attempts to se- 
cure restoration of the school endowment funds as required by 
the State’s solemn constitutional contract. Several bills to restore 
the lost funds have been written by the author of the resolution 
of 1897 which disclosed the defalcation, and by others, but no 
progress was made toward a redemption of Nebraska's sacred 
pledge until the session of 1943 when the bill (L.B. 147) intro- 
cuced by Senator Garber found a strong supporting sentiment 
which bids fair to carry it to enactment. 


Historical Building Bill 


The promise of a State Historical Building goes back to 186/ 
also. The founders of Lincoln set aside a whole block of land 
at the southwest corner of the University campus as dedicated to 
the perpetual ownership and use of the “State Historical and 
Library Association,” which was organized and incorporated by 
them on August 26, 1867, the State Capital having been formally 
located and named Lincoln on July 19, 1867. It was called “His- 
torical Block” in the early years. As a boy the writer of this 
article slept under a wagon upon that block while our oxen ate 
hay from the wagon. 

The legislature in 1869 confirmed the title of the block to 
the Historical Association. A later legislature in 1875 passed an 
act to convey the block to the City of Lincoln for a market square. 

On September 25, 1878, the original “State Historical So- 
ciety and Library Association” was reorganized under the name 
“Nebraska State Historical Society.” It brought suit for the 
restoration of Historical Block. The suit failed in District Court 
and was not appealed. 


In 1905 Addison E. Sheldon, as a member of the Historical 
Society staff, investigated the record of Historical Block. He 
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hecame satisfied that the full title to the block had never been ac- 
quired by the City of Lincoln. As a result of these investigations 
bills were passed by the legislatures of 1907 and 1909 providing 
a system of corporation license fees and taxes to provide funds 
which might be used for a historical building. Other bills pro- 
vided plans under which the State Historical Society conveyed its 
title in the old Historical Block to the City of Lincoln and re- 
ceived title to the present Historical Half-Block facing the new 
State Capitol. 

Senator Dan Garber of Red Cloud in 1942-43 studied the 
situation presented by the defalcation in the State School Endow- 
ment Funds; the failure of the State to redeem its obligations to 
the school children by restoring the deficits in that fund. He also 
studied the similar situation presented by the failure of the State 
to complete the historical building begun in 1909, 

As a result of this study Senator Garber introduced L.B. 147 






to levy a one-eighth mill tax for four years, the proceeds to be 








used to restore the deficit in the School Endowment Funds and 





the balance for erection of a State Historical Building. This 





bill was subsequently divided into two bills, one providing for a 
one-tenth mill tax for the five years (1937-47) to restore the 
School Fund Endowment; the other (L.B. 425) providing for 
use of the remaining funds in erection of an Historical Building. 









Legislative Bill 147 
Introduced by Daniel Garber of Webster, January 19, 1943 


A BILL 


For aN Act relating to revenue; to provide for a levy of one-tenth 








mill to reimburse the Permanent School Fund for all losses sustained as 





reported by the Auditor of Public Accounts, and any excess raised by 
t ) ) ) 





such levy to be used to construct an historical building for the State His- 





torical Society. 






Be it Enacted by the People of the State of Nebraska: 

Section 1. The State Board of Equalization shall make a levy of 
one-tenth of one mill for the years 1943, 1944, 1945. 1946 and 1947 upon ali 
in Section 1 of this act which are not needed to reimburse in full the Perma- 








nent School Fund for all losses sustained therein as reported by the Audi- 
tor of Public Accounts to the Board of Educational Lands and Funds 
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on December 21, 1942, and reported to the Legislature by the Board of 
FE-ducational Lands and Funds in the amount of $685,566.83. 

Section 2. Any moneys raised by taxation by the levy provided for 
in Section 1 of this act which are not needed to reimburse in full the Prema- 
nent School Fund shall be set aside by the State Treasurer in a special 
fund, to be used for the construction and equipment of an historical build 
ing for the Nebraska State Historical Society, when specific appropriation 


is made therefor by the Legislature. 


Legislative Bill 425 
Introduced by Daniel Garber of Webster, March 10, 1043 


A BILL 
For AN Act relating to revenue and taxation; to provide that any 
excess raised by the levy provided for by Legislative Bill 147, Fifty-Sixth 
Session of the Nebraska Legislature, not needed to reimburse in full 
the Permanent School Fund, shall be used for the construction and equip- 
ment of an historical building for the Nebraska State Historical Society, 
when specific appropriation is made therefor by the Legislature. 


Be it Enacted by the People of the State of Nebraska: 

Section 1. Any moneys raised by the levy provided for in Legisla- 
tive Bill 147, Fifty-Sixth Session of the Nebraska Legislature, not needed 
to reimburse in full the Permanent School Fund, as provided in the above 
mentioned act, shall be used for the construction and equipment of an 
historical building for the Nebraska State Historical Society, when spe- 
cific appropriation is made therefor by the Legislature. 


Editor’s Note: The original L. B. 147 was amended before final pas- 
sage by striking out the provision in Section 2 relating to the State Histor- 
ical Building. This provision was then incorporated in L. B. 425, making 


it a complete separate act. 


Final Passage: LL, B. 425 April 7 by a vote of yeas 33, nays 2; not 


ve ting, 8. 
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Catching Up With the Calendar 


Vebraska History has been from six months to a year behind the 
calendar in its publication This is a grief to the editor and annoyance to 


its readers lhe reasons for such delay have been many and _ sufficient: 






needless to count them here 


to read the magazine 






Librarians and others who have no occasion 





carefully are sometimes confused by the discrepancy between the volume 






date on the cover and actual printing-date at bottom of title page. For 





sake of future binding, and for consistency on the shelves, it is imperative 






that the serial numbers and quarterly dates be consecutive, regardless of 






nushaps which impede the printing \ lay-out for the volume now i 






preparation may prove helpful: 






Volume XXIII — 1942 








No. 1 January-March, 1942 Printed in January, 1943 
No. 2. April-June, 1042 Printed in April, 19043 
No. 3. July-September, 1942 Printed in April, 1943. 






No. 4 October-December, 1942 Planned for June printing 









In all probability the first number of Vol. 24 will be printed in time 





for publication with the last number of Vol. 23 and both ready for mailing 






about July 1, 19043. The two succeeding numbers are confidently planned 






for publication by September 1, 1943. This presents the following picture 





for the current year 






Volume XXIV — 1943 








No. 1 January-March, 1943 Planned for June printing 
No. 2. April-June, 1043 Planned for September mailing. 
No. 3 July-September, 1943 Planned for September mailing. 





No. 4 October-December, 1943 Planned for December mailing 











in process of solution, many obstacles 





Because many problems are now 





have already been overcome, we are full of confidence that above plan 






can be realized. God helping us, we shall be abreast of the calendar by 






September next. To continue marching abreast will be of even greater 





satisfaction to the editor than to our long-suffering and ever-patient 






readers without whose forbearance we could not have carried on. 
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Henry Rohwer is Gone 


Che Historical Society of Washington County (and that of the State 
as well) has suffered serious loss in the death of Henry Rohwer at Fort 
Calhoun on February 7th (born November 19, 1856). Like W. H. Woods 

of the same place he was a natural 





historian, taking intense interest in 
everything pertaining to the dramatic 
early days of his county and state. [n 
addition he possessed the great gift of 
scientific organization of the collec- 
tions, and legal organization of citi- 
zens to create a strong society for 
their preservation 

Thus Mr. Rohwer was the leadet 


in establishing a splendid museum 


and in securing (im 1937) the build 
ing that houses the invaluable = his- 
torical collections of the county and 


of Nebraska's first fort Fort At- 
kirson — now numbering many hun 
dreds of items. He founded the coun 


ty historical society and was its pres 








ident until death. In 1&94-1900 he 








was a member of the county board, 
and in 1900 was elected to the state legislature. By profession he was 
banker as we'l as farmer, and suffered the heavy losses of depression years 
with undaunted spirit, as did his pioneer father before him. His energy, 
enthusiasm, and bigh qualities of character have been a constant stimulus 
the State 


to his associates in all fields of activity and an inspiration t 
Superintendent. 

A letter received just before his birthday in 1940 is characteristic. He 
had requested, for the Museum, a map of Fort Atkinson and Camp Mis- 


sourie. The blueprint was mailed from this office, whereupon he wrote 


When I came to this country in 1868 the basements of the buildings 
of the old fort were still visible and some of the brick walls protruding, 
but when the pioneer settlers moved in they soon made use of the brick 
on their farmsteads 

Camp Missourie, according to the information | have obtained, was 
located about a mile north of the present city of Fort Calhoun. A small 
artificial lake named after the man who owned the land (Moors Lake) 
was still in evidence. It was about 100 feet across and on the east side it 
was 20 feet deep, sloping to the west 

The soldiers lived in blockhouses of green cottonwood logs \bout 
three hundred of them died from scurvy and were buried on the bluff 
near old De Soto. Two rows of sunken graves were still clearly marked 
when the first settlers came in here — according to hearsay. 
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Notes and Comments 


Good literature is always timely. We make no apology for printing 
in this issue reviews and editorial comment prepared for publication many 
months ago. 

Program for Historical Societies 

Space forbids mention in these pages of the many splendid magazines 
that come regularly to the editor's table, save in rare cases. Such a case 
arises with receipt of the Tennssee Historical Quarterly for March, 1942, 
which is really the Tennessee Historical Magasine revived after a lapse of 
five years following the death of Judge John Hibbett De Witt, who for 
twenty-four years had been president of the Tennessee Historical Society. 
Likewise, the Tennessee Historical Commission has been reorganized to 
cooperate with the Society in preparation for the sesqui-centennial of 
Tennessee's statehood in 1946, and the primary activity decided upon was 
the re-issuance of this journal. The Commission has an appropriation of 
$10,000 annually for its work; this, with the resources of the Society, 
makes possible the ambitious program which the patriotic and enthusiastic 
citizens of the state have just launched. Because it so largely mirrors our 
ewn hope and struggle of many years, and because it inspires to action, 
we quote the broad lines of that program. It will be noted that “the dream” 
of the Commission's chairman gives unique parallel to the building site se- 
cured 33 years ago by the Nebraska State Historical Society. 


1. To encourage, by financial grants-in-aid (supported by similar 
grants from county courts), the publication of county histories. 
The writing and publication of biographies of the state’s greatest 
leaders. 

3. The acquisition of historic buildings yet standing, with adequate 
acreage ; and the marking of other historic spots. 

4. The acquisition and preservation of historical documents now in 
private hands, and photostat reproductions of those impossible to 
obtain. 

5. A simple and dignified celebration of Tennessee's admision to the 
Union. 

6. Believing that the war will end before 1946, foreseeing the need 
of providing broad-scale employment thru public works, “nothing 
could be more fitting — or needed — than the erection of a building 
near the capitol to house the State Library, the Historical Commis- 
sion, and the Historical Society, and their collections and museums. 
It is a dream of the writer that such a building shall be erected on 
the east side of the capitol, on real property already owned by the 
State, and that its facade be a reproduction of Jackson's 
Hermitage.” 


to 


The issue contains an outstanding article on the Presidential Cam- 
paign of 1840; three significant biographical sketches, notably that of “the 
great and gentle man,” Judge De Witt: reports from Educational Agents 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau, 1865-70: and the departments expected in a 
quarterly of the highest class. 
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The Museum News, published by the American Association of Mu- 
seums in the headquarters of the Smithsonian Institution at Washington, 
D. C., is one of this Society’s most welcome exchanges. From the issue 
of November 15 we glean two items of especial interest to Nebraskans. 
They follow : 


The Wright Brothers Win 


For 28 years Dr. Orville Wright has lived under the cloud of claims 
that the “aerodrome” built in 1903 by Samuel P. Langley, former Secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution, was “the original flying machine.” 
In 1914 the U. S. Court of Appeals declared Glenn H. Curtiss an infringer 
of the Wright patents and recognized the brothers as “pioneers in the 
practical art of flying with heavier-than-air machines.” 

In the Smithsonian collection was the machine which followed closely 
the models flown in 1896 and 1903 but wrecked in the (1903) test launching 
at Kitty Hawk. Dr. Charles D. Walcott, Secretary of the Institution, in 
1914 permitted this machine to be taken to the Curtiss factory for extensive 
reconstruction. Still it was not capable of sustained flight, and Dr. 
Wright claimed that in the “reconstruction” 35 changes had been made, 
involving almost every essential feature of the plane. In 1928, his in- 
dignation still burning at white heat, Dr. Wright sent his original plane 
to the British Museum, where it found warm welcome. Meanwhile 
America mourned. 

Dr. Charles G. Abbott, taking the Secretary's chair that same year, 
inherited the controversy, and after painstaking investigation running 
through another 14 years published his report on October 14, 1942. There- 
in he acknowledges the validity of Dr. Wright's claims, and “sincerely 
regrets” that the Smithsonian Institution, in making the 1914 tests, em- 
ployed an agent who had been an unsuccessful defendant in litigation 
brought against him by the Wrights; and that former Institution officials 
had made assertions misleading, detrimental, and in some cases, untrue. 

And this, he hopes, will clear the way for the return of the Wright 
plane and its exhibition in the United States National Museum. 

All of which goes to show that even the greatest institutions cannot 
exceed, in the light of history, the spiritual measurements of those men 
entrusted with its care. 


A Mule-Drawn Museum 


The famous old Chesapeake and Ohio Canal in Maryland runs through 
184 miles of great scenic beauty and historical interest. In itself it is a 
rich historical relic of the days of packet boats. Abandoned for com- 
mercial purposes in 1924, fourteen years later it was acquired as a park- 


way. Twenty-two of its miles have now been restored, and along 6% of 
them the National Park Service now conducts a series of week-end barge 
trips “drawn by a mule just as in the days of yore,” passing through three 
of the old lift locks. 
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Each trip is accompanied by a historian and naturalist of the Park 
Service — “an interpreter,” furnishing facts and answering questions. 
Photographs, and plant specimens mounted under cellophane, add to the 
ittraction and enlightenment. Besides the points of human interest, trees, 
flowers, birds, rocks, and noxious plants and poisonous snakes and in- 
sects are discussed. Wildlife and human food values, medicinal proper- 
ties, Indian uses, and folklore are included in the plant story, while the 
geologic story is illustrated with rocks and fossils. “The enthusiastic in- 


terest of the passengers never wanes 


Utah’s Governor Sets an Example 


The rich Utah Historical Quarterly is thriftily cutting corners “for 
the duration” at least. Volume X contains Nos. I, 2, 3 and 4 of 1942 in 
one flexible leatherlike binding, instead of issuing “quarterlies” every now 
and then as economic and chronological pressure permits. It is an at- 
tractive volume, well packed with tales of the incredible hardships en- 
dured by Mormons in their early days. 

One page is of peculiar interest to the Superintendent of this Society 
who is directing that same type of work. It carries a Proclamation by the 
Governor of Utah from which we quote at some length: 

Whereas, the State of Utah is gathering all obtainable facts, papers and 
information concerning the activities of our people who are serving their 
country in the present World War, and * * 

Whereas, the Historical Society has been formally designated as the 
official repository of public records, papers and other material of historic 
value, also designated as the Department of War History and Archives, 
to record Utah’s participation in the war, and, 

IVhereas, every assurance is given for the safe and permanent keeping 
of ‘all public and personal records, to the honor of our worthy military 
men and women, and for the students of our history, 

Now, therefore, I, Herbert B. Maw, Governor of Utah, do hereby 
proclaim that the citizens of the state should furnish to the State Historical 
Society, for information and preservation, the names, biographical sketches, 
photographs and copies of war service clippings, pape rs and records, of the 
members of their families, their loved ones and their friends. 





Nebraska’s Pens in Wartime 











editor and 





Some time ago the asked Cora Phebe Mullin (Mrs. C. H.., 
honorary member of literary clubs too numerous to mention) to state 
what, in her opinion, the writers of our State are particularly qualified to 
do to aid our fighters win the war. She replied: 

“T think the duty of Nebraska writers in this war is to write in such 
manner as shall best preserve the spirit of the people. 

‘To endure and to conquer this Nazi attack of greed and oppression, 
we must preserve an even temper and an iron resolution to win. 

“We, as writers, should show neither hysteria nor fear but a brave 
too much recital 





confidence to hearten our friends. There should not be 
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of war. The human heart can bear only so much agony. The radio and 
magazines carry too many harrowing tales. 

“Our writings should show neither prejudice nor anger, but a cheerful 
spirit to entertain our readers with the age-old comedy of human be- 
havior. 

“I believe that if we keep on smiling we shall win the war.” 


Those Non-Existent Liberty Ships 


Miss Mari Sandoz. after too brief a stay in Lincoln, is now in the 
East where she plans to spend the next year or two on her next novel. 
While in Denver she clipped from the Rocky Mountam News of July 30, 
1942, Peter Edson’s column from Washington on a subject that is again in 
the news. It is the story of Andrew Jackson Higgins, “the big, red- 
faced, gray-haired, tough, rough-and-ready Nebraskan (born in Columbus 
in 1886) who became a Southerner and was all set to revolutionize the 
building of Liberty ships.” For everybody knows by now that he had 
made a reputation as a miracle shipbuilder. Four stalwart sons are with 
him in the business; four splendid sisters have distinguished themselves 
in as many fields. His life is a romance, but this 200-pounder is anything 
but romantic. “He is hard and profane, and in the same breath kindly, 
gentle, emotional. .. . He has called every admiral in the navy all the 
names in a chief petty officer's vocabulary, and it is said he must have a 
marine for a secretary. Nobody else could take such dictation.” 

At request of the Maritime Commission the Government called him 
to Washington in March and gave him a contract for 200 ships; then, four 
months later, after spending perhaps twenty million dollars of public money, 
cancelled the contract because “there isn’t enough steel plate to make ships 
in the yards that are already producing. But if that is the case,” added 
Edson, “the contract should never have been let. . . . Like the underesti- 
mates on aluminum, planes and rubber, Il’Affaire Higgins probably will go 
down in history as just another one of the colossal blunders of this whole 
cockeyed war.” 

Not so well known is the following story as told to Mr. Edson by the 
master builder himself: 

“This was to be one gigantic project run on the ideas of Roosevelt. No 
discrimination against the Negro. It was to have the largest industrial 
training school in the country: 1,250 each of whites and Negroes. We'll 
keep that going at our own expense. 

“When I told them it would take 170,000 piles, they said it was im- 
possible. I had been a timberman. We went out into the woods. They 
had big trees, but they wouldn't sell them. But they had boys in the 
army. And when we told them that the trees were to build ships to haul 
supplies to their boys, they didn’t ask ‘How much?’ but ‘How little ?? What 
was the lowest price others had taken? And they sold for that... . . But 
if this type of thing is going to come up all the time, we'll have a hell of 
a time winning this war.” 


' 
, 
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Adjutant Patterson on the Fenner Cannon 


lo supplement the story of the Fenner Cannon written by Miss Lulu 
May Coe, reprinted in part in the last issue of this magazine, the fol- 
lowing paragraphs are taken from the formal presentation of that cannon 
te the State Historical Society at the Annual Meeting of 1941. Because of 
an illness Major Fenner was unable to attend that meeting and R. C. 
Patterson, Department Adjutant of the American Legion, served in his 
piace. Adjutant Patterson said: 

“Mingled with my deep regret that Major Fenner cannot be here in 
person, is a feeling of pride that Dr. Sheldon asked me as a representative 
of The American Legion to appear as Major Fenner’s agent. 

“There is an interesting bit of history in connection with this cannon. 
It was manufactured by the famous Krupp Gun Works at Essen, Germany, 
in 1915, and has the name of Frieda Krupp stamped on the barrel. The 
gun weighs 6,800 pounds* and is a 10-centimeter cannon, commonly called 
a ‘105° by troops during the World War. It was captured in 1918 by the 
Tenth French Army, on the Chemin des Dames. . 

“Nothing would have pleased Major Fenner more than to have been 
here today when this silent reminder of a great World War, built by a 
government bent on the destruction of freedom, passes into the custody of 
the Historical Society of which he has been a member for many years, in 
a country which again is one of ‘the last citadels of democracy.’ . . . In the 
words of Colonel Dandelot of France, writing to Major Fenner, ‘It is a 
great trophy; it is tres precieux.’” 

It may be hoped, when World War II is ended, that Major Fenner 
may receive a souvenir gun to take the place of the one given by Clemenceau. 


An Outstanding Record 


Frank A. Bartling, secretary of the Board of Education at Nebraska 
City, has the distinction of thirty years’ continuous membership in the 
Nebraska State Historical Society. His first certificate, No. 1089, is 
dated April 25, 1913, and signed by John L. Webster, president, and C. S. 
Paine, secretary. His father, H. H. Bartling was one of the oldest grain 
merchants in Nebraska, and the house he founded in 1871 made frequent 
shipments by boat during those early years. 

Mr. Bartling is well known for his long service as an officer of the 
Nebraska Volunteer Fire Department, and has assembled one of the best 
historical collections extant on both its equipment and its data. As post- 
master at Nebraska City for twelve years he was closely identified with the 
successful issue of the Arbor Day Stamp, and presented to the museum of 
the State Park at Arbor Lodge a souvenir of stamps issued on that mem- 
orable day. 


* This is the official weight as given by the State Salvage Committee. 
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Helen May Martin 


The State Historical Society, at its 1942 convention, included in its 
program a recital by Miss Martin (assisted by her mother) which was re- 
ceived with marked interest and enthusiasm. Totally deaf and blind from 
childhood, she amazed her audience with compositions by Chopin, Mac- 
Dowell and von Weber, and in the graceful sign language of the Egyptians 
interpreted their “Hymn to the Sun.” 

Only the spirit of their pioneer ancestry could send these two Ne- 
braskans out to face the difficulties they do face daily and carry their mes- 
sage through music. In a very real sense it is “the universal language,” 
for here it bridges the gulf between the normal world and a world apart: 
a world of darkness and silence. It is not a dark, cold land to Helen, 
however; she is one of the happiest, the most cheerful of mortals. The 
patience and courage of those who rise above lifelong limitations such as 
these is one of the perennial miracles. — L. F. 


“To a Woman who Made a Beautiful Garden” 


It is perhaps inevitable that only those who once turned their backs 
upon a lush green land and faced weeks of empty prairie and sky truly 
realize the meaning of a tree, a garden. They have seen that a cedar upon 
a far bluff is a sudden holiness, even a tiny garden plot a union with the 
strength and the beauty of nature. Too long we have been immortalizing 
the destroyers of life, those whose greed for power and possessions have 
been a blight upon man and the green of his land. It is time we com- 
memorated those modest ones who worked with the earth to bring forth 


beauty and fruitfulness, and the hope of a new spring to us all. 
-Mari Sandoz. 
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The Letter Basket 


“The Time of My Life” 


Mrs. Charles G. (Elaine Goodale) Eastman, sending her review of 
“Crazy Horse” published elsewhere in this issue, added interesting com- 
ments on above book by Dr. Harry Carlos De. Vigne. We quote: 

“Now I have just picked up this other recent book and was surprised 
to note an alleged first-hand account of the Sioux during the 1890 Messiah 
craze. Have you seen it? If not, I hope you will do so, and let me know 
whether you agree with me in thinking that a number of his statements 
are wide of the facts. 

“For instance. Dr. De Vigne claims that Sitting Bull was the origina- 
ter of the Ghost Dance vision; that there was much ghost-dancing off 
the reservation: that bands of hostile Sioux were “at large,” also off the 
reservation: that Big Foot was arrested by Cheyenne police (whereas in 
fact he was arrested by the 7th Cavalry under Whiteside); that many 
Sioux were shot and killed later, frying to escape from the agency; that 
“dozens of wounded Indians were lying on blankets” outside the chapel, 
or emergency hospital 

“] know these last statements are not true, and I question the story 
of a great barricade of wagons in Chadron (you will know best about 
that); and the story of a Sioux baby rescued from the battlefield who 
grew up in Chadron, graduated from high school, married a prominent 
young man and is living in Kansas City. The only baby adopted at that 
time of whom I have knowledge was Colonel Colby’s daughter, “The Lost 
Bird,” who, I was told, married a mixed blood in Los Angeles and died 
some years ago. But Dr. De Vigne is quite right about the massacre of 
helpless women and children. 

“As a historian of the West. you will be interested in keeping the 
record straight.” 


Ignatius Donnelly: Populist 


A very interesting letter on the great Populist Convention of 1892 
(which, but for the war, would have been fittingly celebrated in Omaha 
last year) came from George J. Marshall, an attorney of Riverton, Ne- 
braska. It reads as follows: 

“A friend handed to me the other day a copy of your magazine giving 
political history of the old-time Populist days, and I can assure you I en- 
joyed reading it. I was but a young man when Powers ran for governor 
and McKeighan for congress, but I was vividly impressed by what those 
men advocated. My father was president of the Franklin County Alliance 
that year. He was a great orator and he counselled the farmers to action, 
making no affiliations with either of the two old parties. To my mind it 
seemed only a short time until the Populist Party would be in power. 
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because their platform was so manifestly right. But I lived to see the 
party pass out of existence, yet leaving its impress for good upon the 
minds of the people and upon both old parties as well, though the Demo- 
crats took on its principles more readily than the Republicans. 

“Those men of the ‘90s were giants in political wisdom and courage: 
Weaver, McKeighan, Allen, and— greatest of all—AIgnatius Donnelly, 
one of the most remarkable authors, philosophers and orators the world 
has ever known. His ‘Caesar’s Column’ was a masterpiece and a prophecy 
never equalled. Would that there were men like him today! 

“Your account of that unforgettable convention makes fine reading. 
I recall a visit to your office one day when you told me much about it. I 
wish I had been present, for they were true patriots who took part in it. 
I wrote most of the Democratic platform for the State Convention in 
1930, using the language of the old Populist platform so far as it was 
appropriate to the changed conditions. 

“IT hope that in the near future an anniversary convention may be 
held in memory of the great men of that era who laid the foundation for 


the reforms we enjoy today.” 


Message from Charles Q. De France 


With pleasant comments on the Peace Plans issue, and ordering copies 
for friends, Mr. De France wrote in reminiscent mood of the old Pop 
vlist days. It will be remembered that in 1904 the party was afflicted 
with loss of members and morale as well as a serious split: but here in 
Nebraska where it was born the old fighting spirit was revived. At that 
time he and Thomas H. Tibbles were editing Frank. Eager’s Nebraska 
Independent: they made vigorous effort to unite the factions and arouse 
the voters. Then Tibbles, with Thomas E, Watson of Georgia as presi- 
dential candidate, were chosen to lead the national ticket and defeated 
It was the last heroic stand of this party of splendid principles; but the 
principles were not defeated. They live today in the hearts of independent 
voters in both parties who still strive mightily to correct the evils of strong 
partisan politics 

Thinking on these things, and speaking of Arthur Sullivant Hoffman 
(well known critic, editor and teacher of fiction, now living at Carmel, 
New York), he added: 

“Hoffman and [ struck up a friendship when we were working to- 
gether on Tom Ilatson’s Magazine, which began its existence in New 
York in March 1905. In its scarcely more than two years of life it was 
re-christened as I!’atson’s Magazine because some of those concerned felt 
that the first name was rather flippant. 

“Watson was editor-in-chief, with Dr. John H. Girdner as his as- 
sistant. Richard Duffy was managing editor, Hoffman manuscript reader, 


and I was circulation manager. The concern was a corporation financed 
by well-known men: William D’Alton Mann of Town Topics and Smart 
Set fame; Judge Deuel of the Children’s Court (and the man who be- 
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deviled vice-chairman Victor Rosewater in the Republican National Con 
vention of 1912); and William Green, a big printer. Watson received 
$10,000 in stock as a donation. For a time he was paid the agreed ‘hon- 
orarium’ of $500 monthly; when this lagged he began to harass the com- 
pany by sending his manuscript to an attorney with instructions to col- 
lect his upaid salary. This finally caused the split between them. Watson 
then went back to Atlanta and started his IVatson’s Jeffersonian Magazine 
and the New York corporation made one attempt to continue Watson's 
with the Watson left out— which, of course, meant the death of that 
magazine. 

“Hoffman made connection with Adventure, one of the Street & 
Smith string of magazines, and remained there for some time. But off 
and on for the past thirty-five years he has been working on a book on 
‘Democracy.’ He contends that nowhere (except possibly in New England 
town meetings) has there ever been practical Democracy, because of lack 
of organization sufficient to get quick, accurate polls of public opinion 
(the majority, of course) ; but instead we are ruled by minority opinion — 
propaganda of The Few. 

“All the suggested peace plans of today assume that the status quo 
ante will prevail; that the immense !and-holdings in Prussia, Hungary, 
the Balkans, Britain, and the Western Hemisphere (including our beloved 
U.S. A.) will be but slightly modified, if at all. That does not mean perma- 
nent peace. Private ownership of the Land by The Few has attended the 
fall of every nation that has fallen. On that account, it cannot be called 
illogical reasoning to assume that in each case this was one of the causes 
of such decline and fall. 

“Hoffman is not working along that line, but upon organization to 
secure prompt polls, genuinely representing the majority: and upon ways 
to recognize the propaganda of The Few. I am reading and commenting 
on part of his MS now.” 


From Emerson R. Purcell 


This letter comes not from Broken Bow but from Los Angeles, where 
he and Mrs. Purcell have been since early December. Following receipt 
of the Catalogue issue of this magazine he wrote: 

“I have been greatly interested in the accomplishments of the State 
Historical Society. As a newspaper publisher for half a century, I have 
found this institution extremely valuable in many a historical research, 
and the same can be said of scores of other Nebraska publishers. The 
work you are doing there has contributed tremendously to the preservation 
of Nebraska history. The state can not only be proud of this very com- 
prehensive collection with its voluminous historical records, but should 
consider it a duty owed to future generations to give full support to the 
Society comparable with the ‘distinguished service’ the Society gives to 


Nebraska.” 
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More About the Fenner Cannon 

Upon reading the last issue featuring “Plans for World Peace,” Major 
Fenner of Burwell sat down and wrote a letter to the editor. Commenting 
on the story of his work in France in 1918, he added: 

“You are entirely correct in your statement as to what the cannon 
meant to me. I have always been very proud of it and of the appreciation 
of Premier Clemenceau and the French Government of my work in France. 

“It would have been a source of satisfaction to have known, when my 
time comes to enter upon the life beyond, that there would be left here a 
visible monument to my labors for my fellowmen on this earth. 

“However, I am sure that sometime, in the not distant future, there will 
be a noble building on the Historical Society block as a lasting monu- 
ment to all of us who have a part in its creation. That building will be 
of great and lasting value to the State and its citizens, and I am very glad 
to be able to do my part in it.” 


For the Building Campaign 


The following letter to a senator of the Unicameral has come to this 
desk and is included here for obvious reasons. It was written by E. P 
Wilson of the State Teachers College at Chadron, long one of the most 
active and devoted members of the Historical Society. To his friend he 
wrote : 

“While reading the I] orld-Herald a few days ago I noted with deep 
interest an item about Senator Garber’s bill for the ultimate erection of a 
Historical Building. 

“During the eighteen years that | have been a member of the executive 
board of the Society I have been familiar with its growth in magnitude 
and in usefulness. Its various collections are beyond price. The cultura! 
value of all of them and the practical value of some of them cannot be 
computed. They constitute a tangible bond between the present and the 
great past of our State. 

“By all means (and at the earliest possible date) let us increase the 
availability of these collections to the citizens of Nebraska by displaying 
them to the best advantage and making all of them easy of access to those 
who have need for their use. 

“While the provisions of the Garber bill would delay actual building 
for a few years, nevertheless they would provide the necessary funds and 
in the meantime would give the stimulus of a great objective to all who 


have labored long and with little encouragement to do the work that needs 
doing before it is too late.” 











Books Reviewed 


Crazy Horse: The Strange Man of the Oglalas. A Biography by 
Mari Sandoz. (Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1942; $3.50.) Review 
by Elaine Goodale Eastman in The Springfield Republican, 
12/14/42; reprinted in part 
How does one go about writing a full-length biography of a man of 

another race and tongue, of a radically different culture—an unlettered 
man who died more than sixty years ago, leaving no records except in 
the official documents of his enemies and in the minds of a handful of 
contemporaries? Mari Sandoz, who won instant success with the story 
of “Old Jules,” a Nebraska pioneer and her father, supplies a two-fold 
answer in this, her latest book. 

The author’s secret appears in a lavish use of authentic background, 
and in a style modeled closely upon the speech and thought patterns of the 
Teton Sioux. It was not too difficult for one who grew up on the border, 
knowing and liking Indians, to tell the tragic tale from the inside, much 
as one of his own might have told it. It has already been lovingly set 
forth in outline by a fellow tribesman, Dr. Charles A. Eastman, in his 
“Indian Heroes and Great Chieftains,” and in his account of Custer’s last 
battle and the fatal triumph of the Sioux. 

The short life of Crazy Horse covers the critical years in which his 
people were pushed steadily back into great concentration camps, fighting 
all the way, conquered more in the end by the deliberate destruction of 
the buffalo than by the army of the United States, upon which they in- 
flicted a series of notable defeats. Morally, their position was srong, in 
that they stood soley for home and freedom; but the issue was never iii 
doubt. 

Leaders like Spotted Tail and American Horse, who early accepted 
the inevitable and prepared to make the best of it, were doubtless wise im 
their generation. Yet the spirit of man responds instinctively to the 
desperate last-stand defiance of patriots like Sitting Bull and Crazy Horse, 
both of whom went down to their death with spirit unbroken. 

Miss Sandoz paints a broad picture, leaving her central figure what 
he unquestionably was in life and is still in memory — pre-eminently the 
hero of his people. He was the ideal young warrior, in no way correspond- 
ing to the showy, noisy, blood-thirsty savage of popular legend. We see 
him first as a quiet, thoughtful, curiously light-haired boy — for,though 
so far as known, he was all Indian, strangers often mistook him for a 
white captive! Next, he appears as a slender youth, plainly dressed, 
caring little for dance and song, generally indifferent to women, com- 
pletely fearless in battle but evading the customary recounting of the 


honors of war. 
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Unlike many of his countrymen in his single-mindedness, the vein of 
sentiment in Crazy Horse, his deep tenderness for wife and child, is not 
at all uncharacteristic of the Dakota, among whom the man most dreaded 
in battle is usually the most soft-spoken in the lodge. His faith in his 
“medicine” —the supernatural help promised in a vision— was entirely 
typical, as was his profound and increasing distrust of the stranger. “One 
doesn't go to a hilltop for water, nor to a white man for the truth.” 

Touching the motives and conduct of certain other headmen, such 
as Red Cloud, and the reports of certain other historic events, historians 
differ. But Miss Sandoz has studied the original sources with conscien- 
tious care, and her story is told consistently from the viewpoint of de- 
fenders of their homeland — tricked, invaded and forced to the wall by 
an overwhelmingly powerful enemy. 

The present reviewer, who went among the Oglalas eight years after 
the death of Crazy Horse, learned to speak their language and knew them 
well, and got the story not from their lips only. She remembers hearing 
it told with real feeling more than fifty years ago, by a young army officer 
who was eyewitness to the betrayal of a great man. . . This book ouglit 
not to be skimmed, but sympathetically studied, for the better under- 
standing of a virile race and of a significant period in American history 


White Eagle, Chief of the Poncas. By Charles Leroy Zimmerman, 
M. D. Published by the author at Danville, Pennsylvania, 1941. 
(250 pages, 170 illustrations, maps, and a list of “The Chiefs of 
Many Tribes.” No index. Price $2.50.) Review by L. F. 


This author, member of the Medical Corps of the U. S. Indian Service, 
honorary member of the Ponca Tribe and agency doctor for over twenty- 
five years, has undertaken a complete history of his adopted people, their 
traditions, religion, romance and ways of life, back through the period 
of the Mound Builders and to the days when their antecedents very 
likely came from Mongolia via the Bering Strait. Then he brings the 
family tree of the great chieftain up to the year 1941. It is a work that 
called for extreme devotion, patience and persistence, and these he freely 


* One does go to a hilltop for water and finds plenty of it in some 
places. On the old sandhill road from Poor’s Ranch in Cherry County 
to Valentine, 42 miles distant, the frontier road skirted ridges of the deep 
canyons (McCann Canyon and others) which cut the tablelands with a 
gash and were uncrossable. On this old and well traveled road in the 
homesteading days, about half-way between Poor’s Ranch and Valentine, 
on the top of a sandhill elevated by fifty or sixty feet from all the sur- 
rounding land, was a hilltop spring. It had an abundant supply of pure 
water. All the travelers on that road turned out a few yards to fill their 
jugs and water their teams at the famous hilltop spring. I do not know 
whether Crazy Horse or Old Jules ever knew of it, but all of the old- 
timers in the sandhills and canyon region knew that spring, and the fact 
should be stated in this issue. — Editor. 
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gave. A work that could have been done by no man lacking complete con- 
fidence of the tribe and the intimate knowledge that can only be gained 
by years of living among them. 

The average reader who regards all Indians of that day as _ blood- 
thirsty savages should find keen interest in his story of Ponca removal 
from the land they loved, which had been guaranteed to them but later 
given to their hereditary enemies, the warlike Sioux whom the Govern- 
ment feared. Then, destitute, helpless and friendless, these peace-lov- 
ing people watched vast herds of cattle and wagonloads of food crossing 
their homeland to placate those who had pursued the whites, as well as 
the Ponca, with massacre and destruction. 

It was a black and bitter dose for the White Eagle and his people to 
take, but they took it, hoping against hope that the Great Father would 
yet keep faith with them. They had known a measure of sweet revenge 
when White Eagle defeated Red Cloud gloriously in a bloody two-day 
battle. Much later, after the benign forces of “Civilization” had reduced 
the Ponca to complete impoverishment, the Sioux showed true Indian 
magnanimity when their Chief White Thunder, being asked if he ex- 
pected pay for part of the land then being restored to the Ponca under 
not what I want. .. . We will give them the land they need.” 

This chapter on the Ponca removal gives details barely touched upon 
in a recent Sioux Memorial issue of NeprASKA History (XXII-1, 105). 
The Indian nature is supposed to be rooted in vengeance. It is significant 
that in spite of the inhuman treatment received from their guards, these In- 
dians showed not only heroism but amazing self-restraint in their rescue 
of drowning soldiers. “Through all their troubles,” wrote a Commissioner, 
“the Ponca have been unwaveringly loyal.” In 1881 a Senate committee 
of investigation reported: “In dealing with one of the most peaceable and 
orderly and well disposed tribes the Government has flagrantly violated 
their rights of property and disregarded their appeal to the honor and 


peace treaty between the two tribes, replied: “No, my friend, that is 


justice of the United States.” 

So here again is related the old story of greed and corruption and 
cruelty, the appalling lack of integrity in Government, the disgraceful 
fact that “its policy has always followed expediency both in the making 
of treaties and in the purchase of Indian land.” The President often knew 
nothing of what his agents were actually doing. Since 1776 our Govern- 
ment has made over three hundred treaties and broken them so con- 
sistently that the Indian, to whom a pledge was sacred, learned to regard 
each as “only a scrap of paper.” If, in the long view, Inexorable Justice 
rules the universe, moving through the work of men who shape the 
policy of nations, then this nation, like all others, is reaping today the 
harvest it has sown. 

Dr. Zimmerman affirms that White Eagle was, in truth, a great 
znd good chief: statesman, orator, warrior, yet never warlike but instead 
a peacemaker and philosopher who led his people to accept the great 
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wrongs laid upon them, to accept the will and ways of the conquering 
foe. “His wisdom guided in the council and in battle his courage never 
failed. While not a dreamer in the literal sense of the word,” he had 
vision to plan for the future of his people. 

This book deserves close study by all who seek understanding of the 
Indian problems in the past and a wise, humane solution of those same 
problems in the oncoming years, for they will have to be reckoned with 
in any post-war planning that stands the test of time. 


The Trans-Mississippi West: A Guide to Its Periodical Literature 
(1811-1938). By Oscar Osburn Winther, Department of History, 
Indiana University. (Indiana University Publications, Social Science 
Series No. 3; Bloomington; price $1.50.) Review by Myrtle D. 
Berry. 

This is the scholarly and helpful compilation that one would expect 
irom this source, with subject index supplemented by author index. Repe- 
tition is avoided; the grouping is simple and logical; convenience of refer- 
ence is consistently maintained, and the type-page makes delightful reading. 

There has long been need for a bibliography of this kind, since one 
often finds in periodical literature the most important information upon 
a given region. The arrangement in this work is by states and special 
subjects. Selections have been governed largely, of course, by the amount 
of material available. But in some instances there is a marked unevenness 
of treatment. For example, twenty-two pages are devoted to Iowa, while 
Missouri, with a much longer and infinitely more varied history, is given 
but ten pages. 

It is disappointing, too, to find that Nebraska is represented by only 
three pages, with some additional citations under special subject heads. 
The choice of articles listed (most of which are from NEBRASKA HIsTorRY 
MAGAZINE) seems excellent, but many others might have been added to 
build up a more rounded picture of the history of the state as recorded 
in its periodical literature. 

The older Trans-Mississippi states, such as Lowa, have a long history 
of gradual settlement and development of great commonwealths. But 
Nebraska had a share in all the colorful events which made the mighty 
West. The great Overland Trails ran across her prairies; steamboats 
chugged up the Missouri to her river towns; the bull boats of the fur 
traders went down the Platte. Her soil knew Indian raids and conflicts; 
cattle drives and homesteader treks. Nebraska was not only on the high- 
road travelled by the builders of the West: she was one of the first states 


so builded. 
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Public Buildings: A survey of Architecture of Projects Constructed 
by Federal and Other Governmental Bodies Between the Years 
1933-1939, by C. W. Short and R. Stanley Brown (Government 
Printing Office; xxiii-666 pages of illustrations, plus 54 pages of 
related material. Indexed.) Review by L. F 
\ remarkable volume, revealing the incredible progress of the last 

half-century in developing an architecture distinctly American. More 

than eighty examples are listed by this reviewer as showing the un- 
mistakable influence of Louis H. Sullivan, Claude Bragdon, Frank Lloyd 

Wright, our own Bertram Goodhue, and the prophets of Truth and 

Beauty who came before them. Of such works their creators may say, as 

did Goodhue to himself one misty morning standing before the completed 

Capitol base, “It will be beautiful even in its ruins.” 

Here we see the nobility of simple structural forms. Ornament may 
be as unbalanced as its maker, but fundamental structure is obedient to 
Law, and Law is the word of Truth. Severely plain in the mass, these 
structures achieve beauty by their balance of design and by the contrasts 
afforded through aerial tracery of stately window groups and loving 
care bestowed upon detail there and at the main entrance. One need not 
know the science of architecture or of botany to fall under the spell of 
such stately white buildings in a setting of Nature where alone they be- 
long, mirrored in a pool of blue water or frescoed with the leafy shadows 
of tall trees. They lift the heart. In such surroundings one may envision 
the world as it is to be, the world as Edward Bellamy saw it when, “Look- 
ing Backward” upon the country of his birth, he foretold many of the 
marvels that have come to pass and the greater glories yet to come. The 
new architecture is one of the heralds of that New Day 

“Men build temples to the things they love.” It is good to see that 
in their new-found freedom the builders of temples in America have dis- 
carded the mould of temples designed for the seven hills of Imperial Rome 
It is a far cry from that empire to this Republic. 
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Addresses of Hon. John M. Thurston 


These are thirteen yellowed pamphlets presented by the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company. They include speeches in the U. S. 
Senate and orations before various assemblies between New York 
and Lincoln, all within the years 1888-1898. 

Senator Thurston was one of Nebraska’s most brilliant orators, the 
me Nebraska rival of W. J. Bryan, and his easy, forceful style is 
apparent throughout these papers His voice was comparable to that 
of Henry Clay—musical, resonant, holding thousands breathless under 
his spell. A man of deep convictions, he never lacked the courage or 
the power to defend them under most trying circumstances. Candi- 
cate for the Senate in 1887, he was defeated by his connection with the 
Union Pacific for which he was general solicitor; and again in 1893 
the strong Populist and free-silver vote gave that covered seat to 
William Vincent Allen. Thurston was finally elected in 1895. 

The following passages from his ideal platform for the Republican 
Party, read in the light of the present day, afford a key to his char- 


acter for those readers not already familiar with his career. 


The supremacy of the Constitution of the United States. 

The protection of the American farm, the American factory and the 
American mine from foreign pauper competition. 

Such legislation as will guarantee steady employment and good 
wages to the workingmen of this country 

A free ticket to China for any man who insists upon his right to 
buy the product of human labor without paying a fair price to 
the brain and brawn which produce it. 

A one-term Presidency 

The election of the United States Senators by direct vote of the 
people. 

The governmental supervision and control of transportation lines 
and rates. 

The protection of the people from all unlawful combination and 
unjust exaction of aggregated capital and corporate power 
The abolition of all sectionalism: one people. one country and 

one flag. 
The free coinage of the American product of silver and gold into 
honest money. 

An American welcome to every God-fearing, liberty-loving, con- 
stitution-respecting, law-abiding, labor-seeking, decent man. 
The deportation and exclusion of all whose birth, whose blood, 
whose condition, whose teachings, whose practices would 
menace the permanency of free institutions, endanger the 
safety of American society, or lessen the opportunities of 

American labor. 
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A deathless loyalty to American institutions and a patriotism 
eternal as ‘the stars 


And this from a speech in the Senate, March 18, 1896: 


When the time shall come that the people of. this country are 
ready to strike down the great bulwarks of constitutional liber- 
ty and commence to permit the exercise of any two of its 
distinct powers and functions in the person of one man, on 
that day the disintegration of popular constitutional govern- 
ment has begun. That day the era of despotism is already in 
sight. 


Gift from Judge Whitmore’s Sister 


Deserving special mention are three volumes from the library of Judge 
H. J. Whitmore, that delightful gentleman who, genial and vigorous almost 
to the day of his death, was greeted as a friend by everyone who rode a 
bus with him. 

The first of these, in order of importance, is a “History of the City 
of Lincoln” published in 1880, the work of Arthur B. Hayes and “Sam D. 
Cox.” The title page reveals its scope: “The Lincoln of Today and the 
Territory over which She Holds Commercial Supremacy. With Brief 
Historical Sketches of the State and County. An accurate compilation 
of facts, dates and reminiscences.” 

“History is made rapidly in this representative city of a wonderfully 
developing State. . . Even at this time, only 22 years after its found- 
ing, much difficulty has been experienced in getting the absolute facts 
of the early days.” Chapter I is a short but searching analysis of the rea- 
sons for Lincoln's amazing growth, and a pithy summation: “An extra- 
ordinary effect for which no extraordinary cause can be discovered, be- 
comes a phenomenon.” 

Che story of Coronado’s expedition is told with fine imagination and 
sympathy. Other fascinating chapters give first-hand accounts of the 
Capital Removal, the Tartarrax Pageant, and the dramatic Incarceration 
of the City Council (wherein Judge Whitmore himself was an actor) and 
their triumphant vindication as heroes through the efforts of Hon. Genio 
M. Lambertson. It is an alluring book. 

“Nebraskans” from 1854 to 1904, published by the Omaha Bee, is a 
collection of portraits of a thousand men outstanding in the history of the 
state as seen from the vantage-point of Omaha. Each was the result of a 
special sitting; many were pioneers; the whole is a fine example of the 
united effort of photographer and engraver. 

The third volume is a history of the Red Cross by Clara Barton. 


foreword by President McKinley; profusely illustrated, carefully docu- 


mented, but wanting an index. A work of exceptional interest in these 
troubled days 
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HISTORICAL SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS 


The first printed volume of Nebraska History issued by the 
State Historical Society was Volume I, No. 1, of Transactions 
and Reports, edited by Robert W. Furnas and published in 1885. 
Following is a condensed list of State Historical Society publica- 
tions since that date : 

Regular bound volumes — Volume I, First Series, to and 
including Volume XXII of the Consolidated Series. Total number 
of printed pages (size 6 x 9”) 8,460. Total number of maps and 
illustrations 223. 

The editors of these volumes, in chronological sequence from 
the beginning, have been Robert W. Furnas, George E. Howard, 
Howard W. Caldwell, Addison E. Sheldon, Albert Watkins, C. S. 
Paine, Albert Watkins, Addison E. Sheldon. 

In February, 1918, appeared the first issue of a historical mag- 
azine published by the Society, with Addison E. Sheldon as editor. 
The publication of this magazine has continued through the years 
with the same editor. In all there are twenty-two volumes (84 
issues) up to November 1, 1942. Total number of printed pages, 
4,725; of maps and illustrations, 912. 

The grand total of all the publications issued by this Society is 
13,185 pages, 1,135 illustrations. 

In addition, nearly fifty miscellaneous books and pamphlets 


on the subject of Nebraska have been published by the Society. 

These standard publications are the most important documents 
in the history of Nebraska. A complete set should be in every 
public library and in every high school. Only a few nearly com- 
plete sets are now available. Librarians and school officers desir- 
ing to secure these should correspond at once with the Superin- 
tendent, State. Historical Society, Lincoln. 


AFFIDAVIT OF PUBLICATION 


Statement of the ownership, management and circulation of NEBRASKA 
History, A Quarterly Magazine, published at Lincoln, Nebraska; as 
required by act of Congress of August 24, 1912. 

Published and owned by the Nebraska State Historical Society. 
Editor and Manager—Addison E. Sheldon. 
Circulation—1,360; edition 2,000 copies. 
Known bondholders, mortgagees and other security-holders—none. 
(Signed) Addison E. Sheldon, 
Editor and Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 16th day of October, 1942. 
Fern Anthony, Notary Public. 


(My commission expires July 18, 1947.) 
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Messages and Proclamations of the 
Governors of Nebraska—Four Volumes 


“These are chronicles of the social, economic 
and political life of the people. The history of the 
State cannot be written, nor anything like a com- 
plete understanding of its institutions obtained, 
without making use of these documents which 
heretofore were all but inaccessible to the general 
public.” 


A Great American: John J. Pershing — 
Harry R. Follmer 


A richly bound and illustrated narrative of the 
life of Nebraska’s great General, with an impres- 
sive series of tributes from many of the best- 
known men and women in America. A historical 
achievement. 


Crazy Horse—Mari Sandoz 


The latest book of this gifted Nebraska girl. 
For its setting, the fresh pungent odor of the 
Pine Ridge; the buffalo-grass carpet of the 
Great Plains; the dazzling distances of the 
sandhills. For its central figure, the greatest 
American Indian commander of cavalry. For 
its deeper study, the mind of the primitive 
Plains Indian—unfathomed by most writers on 
the Indian life. 

Printed by Alired A. Knopf, New York. 
Price $3.50. May be ordered through 


Nebraska State Historical Society 
State Capitol Lincoln, Nebraska 
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